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REMARKABLE SUCCESS IN NEW ENGLAND! 
Harkness’s First Year in Latin, 


Though published too late last fall for introduction in the schools at the opening of the school 
year, has nevertheless been received with such marked favor that sity two High} Schools and 
‘Academies have already adopted it, and given the book a practical test in New England. The 
following is the list of the schools, in alphabetical order : 

1. Alfred, Me., High School. 32. Lenox, Mass,, High School. 

2. Auburndale, Mass, Riverside School, 33 Lisbon, N H, High School. 


. Boston, Mass., Latin School. 34. Ludlow, Vt, Black River Academy. 

. Boston, Mass., English High School. 35. Malden, Mass, High School. 

. Boston, Mass., Girls’ High School. 86. Milford, N.H, High School. 
Boston, Mass., Girls’ Latin School. 87. Milton, Mass. High School. 

. Boston, Mass., Gannet Institute. 388 New London, Conn.,, Girls High Sch. 
Braintree, Mass., High School. 89 Newton, Mass., High School. 

. Biddeford, Me., High School. 4). New Haven, Conn., West End Inst. 
Bellows Falis, Vt, High School, 41. New Haven, Ct., Hopkins Gram. Sch. 

. Boston, Mass, Evening High School, 42. Old Orchard, Me., High School. 
Bridgton, Me., High School. 48 Poultney, Vt, Troy Conference Acad. 
Blue Hill, Me. Academy. 44 Providence, R.I, Univ. Gram. School. 
Charlestown, Mass.. High School. 45, Putnam, Conn. High School. 

. Canton, Me. High School. 46 Providence. R.I, High School. 

. Concord, N. H, High School. 47 Rockland, M.ss, High School. 

. Derby, Vt, Derby Academy. 48 Randolph, Mass,, High School. 

. Dorchester, Mass, High School, 49 St. Albans, Vt. High School. 

50. Southboro, Mass, St. Mark's School. 


Douglass, Mass., High School. 


Dalton, Mass., High School. 51 Salem, Mass, State Normal School. | 
EB. Pepperell, Mass., High School. 52 Southboro, Mass, Miss Fay's School. 
Exeter, N. H., Phillips Academy. 53. Stoughton, Mass, High School. 

. Bverett, Mass., High School. 54 Underhill, Vt., Bell Institute 
Easthampton, Mass, Williston Sem. 55. Westminster, Mass., High School. 
East Boston, Mass., High School. 56. Weston, Mass, High School. 


Williamstown, Mass, High School. 
58. Windsor, Vt, High School 

. Waterbury, Vt, High School 

60. Wrentham, Mass. High School 
Lyndon, Vt., Acad. and Graded Sch'l. 61. W. Topsham. Vt,, W. Topsham Acad. 
Lee, Mass., High School. 62. Duxbury, Mass, Partridge Academy. 


In addition to these, nearly as many more have expressed a purpose to use the work with the next class 


beginning the study of Latin. 
Teachers of Latin are invited to examine this new work before organizing their next class of beginners. 


We are confident that a careful examination will result in its adoption. Correspondence is invited. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Falmouth, Mass.,Lawrence Academy. 
Fitchburg, Mass., High School. 
Glover, Vt. Orleans Liberal Institute. 
Hebron, Me, Academy. 


31. 


TAKING THE LEAD! 


BARNES § NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


Now Ready, and a great success. 


BARNES’S NEW MATHEMATICS. 


Blementary Arithmetic, National Arithmetic, Ficklin'’s Algebra, Peck’s Alge- 
bra, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra, Peck's Geometry, Davis Legendre's Geometry, 
Van Amringe Davies’ Surveying (Just Published). ie 


BARNES’S BRIEF HISTORIES. 


United States, France, Greece, Ancient Peoples, Modern Peoples, General 
History of the World, Lancaster's England. _ 


MONTEITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. (Revised in 1884.) 


Two Books,—EBlementary, Comprehensive. 


MONTEITH'S POPULAR SCIENCE READER. 


For Fourth Grades, 


WORMAN’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


German; French; Spanish. 


STEELE’S SCIENCE TEXTS. 


Chemistry ; Physics; Physiology; Astronomy; Geology; Zoology; Botany, 


SILL’S. ESSENTIALS OF ENG. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Just adopted for the State of South Carolina. 
BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 


HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY, 
With Special Reference to the Action of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Narcotics, 
Endorsed by the Woman's National Temperance Union. 


MARTIN’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
PEABODY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


I@™~ Hvery teacher should examine these books. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, 4. E. Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 


University Series of Text- Books. 


PREPARED BY ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLARS AND EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS, INCLUDES: 


Maury’s Geographies. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; everywhere giving the greatest satisfaction. Klement- 
ary, 54 cent»; Bevised Manual, $1.28; Hevised Physical, 81.20; Wail Maps (set of eight), 


$40. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


A marvel of comprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man. It is a work of highest 
tharacter and authority, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools. The best scholars of the 
world have given his series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a superior. New latin 
Primer, 75 cts.; Lat‘n Grammar, $1.00; Latin Header, 72 ets.; Latin Exercise Book, 
723 cts.; Fifth Boek of Caesar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price, 


VENABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts.; PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
at $1.00; HOLMEs’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $!,00, 


are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books, 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


GRAPHITE 


CRAPHITE 
0 GRAPHITE 


XON'S GRAPHITE 


DIXON’S 


But if they are not sold by any dealer in your yjcinity, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


American 
Graphite 


CoLLKEGIATE AND PoLyTEcHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Brooktyn, October 31st, 1873. 
Gentlemen :—The Committee examined the pencils submitted, with 
special reference to external finish, uniformity in the composition of the 
lead, tenacity, smoothness, and color. They were also tested by the Pro- 
fessor of Drawing in the Polytechnic Institute, and after receiving his 
report the Committee unanimously pronounced them equal in all points of 


merit to the best foreign pencils. 
Very respectfully yours, D. H. COCHRAN, 
Chairman Com. on Chemicals, etc. 


PENCILS. 


write to us for samples, sending 10 cents, in stamps. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 8, 


W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out 
bts, with every description o! 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pagee 
==> for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston! 


Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, &c. 


CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


GEO. F. KING & MERRILL, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston. . Near Journat or Epvucation Office. 


Manu’f'g Opticians. 
Popular and Perfected 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS 
for Profess’n’| and Amateur’s use. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
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‘edometers, 

DRAWING INSTRUM’TS. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
447 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
184 Catalognes on application. eow 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
9335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
AYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, with 
special Reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and other 
Narcotics. By Cuas. K. MILts, M.D. 


Approved by the Michigan State Board of Health 
and State Board of Ed on for use in all the schools 
in that State. Donot adopt a book on the subject with- 
out examining this 


PRICE FOR EXAMINATION, 50 OTS. 


Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


- BIRCHS KEY 
WILOCWIND ANY WATCEE WEAR cvuT 


RICHARDS & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatns. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of the finest ume 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for emotes for Chemical Laberateries, Col- 
leges. and “choot filed with the greatest care, promptuess, and precision 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 308 Howery, opp. 6th St, New York. 
IMPORTER AND 


E. B. BENJAMIN, or 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


S HABCLAY 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCUOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catategur of Uhysical Instrument« for high Schools and Colleges. OF 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatu«. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of ‘Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalegue of Auantomical Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


SILICATE BLACH BOARDS 
Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


t 
Schools, etc., the Gaited — on 
DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by theo NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church 8t., New York. 


AL 


PATENTED, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 
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LAST FOREVER 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 2 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati O 


McShane Bell Foundry 
) or eo es 
Prices and ont free” Address 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


ra WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, Sc , tire Alarm 


and other bells; also, Chimes and I’cals. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Bound Volumes youre 1877, 1870, 1000, 


Meservey’s Bookkeeping, Single and Double Entry. 


to any address. $4.00, OF rend for circular and price-list 
Address, NEW-ENG. PUB. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 80 cents. 


Elementary, 40 cts.; Practical, 75 cts. 


A complete Series in Two Books, combining Oral and Written Work. 


GEOMETRY and TRIGINOMETRY, $18 Meservey’s Bookkeeping, Single Entry. 


BRADBURY'S ALGEBRA, 90 cents 


60 cents. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping are used in more than 450 Cities and Towns in New England. 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BRADBURY'S GEOMETRY, 72 cents : 
85 cents. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
G& The above are fresh modern text-books, used in the best schools and unqualifiedly recommended. 


and money will be refunded. Correspondence solicited. 


Of 


If not adopted, books may be returned 


They will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of price. 
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NOT RE-ELECTED. 


“With the exception of Miss ———, all the other teachers were re- 
elected.” —Local papers. 

* T’ll say this much for her, her children were as well p 
that came to me last year.’’— Teacher of the next higher g 

Well, she’s getting a little old, you Committeeman. 


All reélected, the papers say, 
Bat one exception,—only one; 
And she? A teacher old and gray 
With faithful service done. 


I read this news in the twilight here 'W 
e And my heart grows sad, it seems the blow 
A hand might give, loved many a year, 

From behind in the dark, you know; 


For day by day she has served us well, 
And month and year through rain and shine 
Oar children were hers,—ah, who can tell ?— 
With what a love divine! 


Ay, day by day and year by year,— 

God bless her! Jet us speak her fair,— 
She led our own with loving fear, 

Our own with jealous care, 


And now is the faithfal heart less so ? 
Or has she forgotten “A, B, C”’ ? 

O children, once hers, now women, I know 
Ye think not this to be! 


So I say I read in the twilight dim, 

And my heart is bowed with a touch of shame; 
And her grief is mine, who has faithful been 

For longer than I may name, 


And my scorn is the scorn of each honest heart 
For this, sharper than serpent’s tooth, ye do 
Who fail in Daty’s better part 
Toward a servant tried and true. 


as any 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— One thing is certain,— the elaborate examinations 
must go.— Traveler, Boston. 


— Nothing expands the mind like an active partici- 


pation in some form of work. Education and idleness 
are incompatible.—Prof. Swing. 


— The true economy of teaching an ungraded school 
is to make the fewest possible number of classes, and to 


consider both age and capacity in making your classi- 
fication. — Ha. 


— A University is not to train students merely as law- 
yers, physicians, clergymen, engineers, merchants, and 


statesmen, but as men; and the best thing the univer- 
sity can do for them is to form in them what we will 
call the philosophic mind.—Prof. Bryce. 


— We have distinctly passed the stage in our growth 
as a people where the professions monopolize the grad- 


uates. The boys coming from colleges are filling busi- 
ness positions to an extent which is vot realized by the 
general public.—orthwestern Christian Advocate. 


Epucation 4 Growrn.—We have no respect for 
those quacks who pretend, and who succeed in making 
others believe, that the teacher can be bred in a few 
months of superficial and bombastic teaching.—School- 
master, 

ALL indications now point to a very successful meet- 
ing at Madison, The large excursions from the East 
leave on the 12th, There is time yet to register. Such 
80 opportunity may not occur again in a life-time. 


hy not go? 


SponTANEITy.— Try to think under pressure and the 
mind is wearied to no purpose. Dismiss the effort, and 
occupy the hands or senses in things indifferent, and 
the very idea you want will probably come unbidden, 
and therefore all the more welcome.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Sprcratists vs. Men.— It is not desirable to see 
the schools or their graduates qualified to meet the de- 
mands of educational cranks, to meet the demands of 
lightning calculators and accountants, of stenographic 
reporters, of peripatetic writing-teachers, of the scien- 
tific enthusiast, of the dead language fanatic, of the 
stagey elocutionist, or of any of the narrowly informed 
men who denounce public schools because they do not 
meet their views in some particulars. It may be desir- 


*\able for every man to be a specialist in mature life; but 


it does not follow that every child should become one 
in the public schools.— Supt. W»R. Comings, Ohio. 


In Otpen Times the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
the Arabian Nights, and Robinson Crusoe afforded a lib- 
eral education for children till they entered their teens, 
each inimitable in its way, and full of priceless lessons 
for the moral and imaginative side of child-life. A sail 
with Sinbad was at least as good as;a flight with Verne ; 
one of the parallels of. Plutarch was the noblest sort of 
pedagogics for an impressionable spirit ; a chapter from 

he Pentateuch took the place of a lecture of Ingersoll ; 


Delectable Mountains, and caught glimpses of the pil- 
grim Beulah. Now, nous avons changé tout cela.— 
Critic and Good Literature. 


A Tuserory.—Our methods of education will never 
be entirely satisfactory until due attention is paid to 
the character and disposition of pupils regarded as so 
many individuals. No two papils have the same tastes, 
tendencies, or ability. There is no logical reason why 
precisely the same course of instruction should be pre- 
scribed to every child in a community, regardless of his 
bent of genius or his physical constitution. Means 
should be sought to determine what good qualities, as 
well as what germs of imperfection, are inherent in 
the pupil, to the end that the education given him may 


strengthen and develop his talent, eradicate his faults, 
and generate new elements of excellence within him.— 


Educational Weekly. 


Cuassiry.— It is no easy matter to find out how 
much or how little a pupil knows when he enters school 
for the first time, or the teacher takes charge of him 
without the records of class standing. It is frequently 
the delight of the pupil todelude his new teacher. The 
first important duty of the teacher is to classify prop- 
erly. This cannot be done by a cast-iron process. 
Careful investigations must be made all along the 
course. Good and wholesome mental food cannot be 
given unless the digestive powers have been analyzed. 
He who would lead child-mind must seek its level, and 
work from that plane. How to determine this is 


largely an individual matter. A field for the exercise 
of common sense is open to all in this work.— Missouri 


School Journal. 


Tue Correct MANAGEMENT OF A Crass is based 
upon the principle that every pupil shares in the exer- 
cise of every other pupil of the class. Every pupil is 
as much reciting when another pupil recites as if he 
were reciting himself. A pupil reciting at the board 
is liable at any time to be supplanted in his explana- 
tion of his own work by the pupil at the seat. A pu- 
pil not reciting is always expecting to take the words 
out of the mouth of the pupil who is reciting. Leta 
class discover that when one of their comrades is occu- 
pied the others are off duty, and they will not only be 
off duty, but on for fun the most of the time. Ifa 
teacher hasn’t wit enough to keep every one of his pu- 
pils occupied all the time, it is amazing to see what a 


t 
fe the Alpine Club of the nursery climbed up the 


superabundance of wit of their own the pupils have 
ready at hand to supply their teacher’s deficiency.— 
Normal Monthly. 


4A TEACHER’S CHOICE OF WORK. 


BY H. E, PAINE. 


A device to give idiot children some idea of form 
consists of a board in which geometrical figures are cut 
to considerable depth, accompanied by a box of sim- 
ilarly-shaped solids which are to be fitted into the 
spaces. At first this is laborious work for the children, 
who are constantly try to put the square block into the 
round hole, and the parallelogram into the triangle. 
When the task is at last accomplished, a long step has 
been taken in disciplining the mind. 

The application to the subject of this paper is not 
far to seek, Many teachers feel that they have prac- 
tically no choice in the work they must do. The tri- 
angular space is nearest to them, ang they feel com- 
pelled to force themselves into it, even if they happen 
to be parallelograms. Much of the friction in teaching 
comes from just such attempts to fill the wrong place. 
And it generally takes long years of friction to show us 
what is the right place. The friction need not be use- 
less if we finally learn where our boundaries really lie. 
By the time we have found out our shape and the space 
to fit it, a gread deal has been done in the discipline 
of character. 

No metaphor will bear to be fully carried out, and of 
course human beings have the power to fit themselves 
to uncongenial places; and there are often reasons why 
they ought to doso. But granting so much, there is 
still an earnest word to be said to teachers in reference 
to their choice of work. 

No one has a right to be satisfied till he understands 
his own powers. It is true, we seldom know just what 
we can do till we try; but every one of us must make 
it atdefinite object to find out what he is fit for, as 
fast as possible, And we must be on our guard against 
letting our wishes blind us. That may be a very good 
and delightful work which we wish to do, but it may 
not be our place todo it. In the end we shall be hap- 
piest in doing our true work, though it may not seem 
so at first. 

A great drawback to our clear understanding of our 
own place is the money question. Under the best of 
circumstances, teachers are so moderately paid that it 
is natural for them to consider a high salary as the 
first condition in making any choice between situations, 
And it is important. The higher the cultivation, the 
wider are one’s tastes, and the more money one can use 
well. So most teachers unavoidably feel that they need 
more money than they can earn. The question be- 
comes still more serious when the comfort of others 
dependent upon them is concerned, and this is an ex- 
tremely common case. And yet, it is seldom right to 
make it the first question, Even from a material 
point of view, it is not money, but what’ money brings, 
which is to be considered. If we must lead working 
lives, as most of us must, what can money buy for us 
which will give us half the satisfaction that we shall 
get from doing the work we were meant todo? I do 
not mean simply the satisfaction of a good conscience, 
but the delight of working without friction. When we 
are exhausted and fretted, we feel that we must have 
absorbing recreations, perhaps expensive ones, to make 
our work possible; but when the working-hours are in 
themselves pleasant, the simplest recreations, — the 
fresh air, the sunshine, an agreeable book, a chat with 
a friend, —do really re-create us; and we can do very 
well without more costly pleasures if we cannot have 
them, though when they occasionally come within our 


reach, we can enjoy them with » thousand-fold zest, 
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Almost all teaching is nervous, exhausting work, and 
it is to be hoped that, as the world advances, salaries 
may advance too, so that teachers may not have to 
labor too many years without resting. But to hope for 
that at present would be like the dreams of the trades- 
unionists, who suppose it is possible for them to set the 
price of their own labor irrespective of natural laws. 

We gain nothing by pleasing our fancy with impos- 
sible conditions. Of course, we want money, and 
will earn as much as we can, provided we can earn it 
by doing our true work. But in considering any 
change of situation, the first question must always be 
in regard to our own capacity. It is not uncommon to 
hear a teacher say, “I would rather teach the little 
children, but the grammarschool teachers are paid 
more, so I shall try for such a position.” Sometimes 
there is such genuine injustice in the apportionment of 
salaries that the only remedy seems to be for all the 
square teachers to rush into the round spaces, and en- 
dure the friction till the confusion becomes unbearable 
to the school committee; but, in general, the teacher 
who loves little children best is wiser to stay in the 
primary grade than to expend all her nervous force for 
another fifty dollars a year. 

Another teacher is happy in the country, and has a 
wide influence in the village where shelives. A double 


' salary in the city looks alluring. But why should she 


sell her freedom and her power, fora position which can 
hardly be maintained without double the expense ? 

One word more is needed,— that is, patience. It is 
the impatient people who are ready to fall into the 
round holes, without considering whether they them- 
selves are round or square. Even among idiot children, 
the one who deliberately looks at the block in his hand 
and then lets his eye travel slowly over the board, has 
learned his lesson, and makes no more blunders. 

Oar choice is apt to be circumscribed, and we often 
feel that it is narrowed to the highwayman’s formula, 
“Your money or your life.” But we have little doubt 
how we should answer the highwayman, and perhaps 
we could not do better than to answer the demand of 
circumstances in the same way. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY J. E. THOMAS, HINGHAM, MASS, 


I once heard a successful teacher remark, “ Teachers 
have been talked to death.” I was amused at the time, 
but I have since wondered if there were not a germ of 
truth in this homely phrase. A teachers’ convention is 
held ; papers are contributed on a variety of topics by 
our foremost educators, each offering suggestions or 
sounding a warning note; our educational journals are 
filled with articles teeming with good advice; hardly a 
day passes that some savant does not rise to advocate 
some new idea asa panacea for all perplexities; and 
finally comes the average committee-man with a scheme 
which, like a “ philosopher’s stone,” will transmute all 
defects into mental and moral excellences. 

So it goes until, between the warning voices behind 
and the sirens beckoning us forward, we are engulfed 
in a sea of uncertainty, the effect of which is to confuse 
any teacher. The advocates of this or that method 
hardly stop to consider that success in teaching depends 
toa great extent on the distinctive character of the 
teacher,—or his individuality, we may term it. That 
method which would be a magic wand in the hand of 
one, would become a fatal missile, if wielded by another. 
Methods are not mechanical instruments, which, when 
once invented, can be used by all. The successful use 
of a method depends upon the character of the teacher, 
as well as the conditions by which he is surrounded. 
No two teachers are constituted alike; each has his dis- 
tinctive character or individuality, which he is con- 
stantly asserting, and with which his methods must 
harmonize. The external circumstances by which 
teachers are surrounded differ widely, and a project 
which would find favor with one would be impossible to 

another; hence any one method is applicable to very 
few cases. 

It would be interesting to consider the variety of 
methodical tools placed in the hands of our teachers, 
with which to fashion the intellectual faculties of their 


respective pupils, and the results with which they are 
plied. Let us imagine ourselves, for instance, at the 
average teachers’ convention. The Superintendent of 
Schools of one of our cities reads a paper on Language. 
He would subordinate everything to Language; he 
would omit some of the arithmetic; he would teach less 
geography ; but he would give special time and atten- 
tion to Laiguage. To him a pupil’s ability to express 
himself is everything. Language is his panacea. Next 
rises an advocate of English Literature. More time 
should be devoted to this subject in our schools. The 
author then goes on to describe his own method by 
which he has produced great results. He would place 
the public schools above criticism by familiarizing the 
pupils with the literature of their own language. A 
paper on School Government follows, in which the author 
lays bare the hidden dangers and reveals the requisites 
for a model school. Thus the papers continue, each 
author advocating some particular subject to the subor- 
dination of others. 

Equipped with all these materials, the majority of 
the teachers, especially the younger, go forth from the 
convention lighted up in their imagination with glow- 
ing pictures of success, and firmly resolved to put to a 
practical test the information received,—but only to dis- 
cover that if the session were twenty-four hours in 
length, it would be impossible to carry out one-half of 
their newly acquired ideas; and of those which they 
tested, the results were far from what they had been led 
to expect. What is the cause of this? Had they 
placed their expectations too high? Possibly. But 
we must keep in mind another fact. Each reader had 
pictured his hobby in most glowing colors without con- 
sideration of anything else. He had been successful 
from the fact that he had found a method particularly 
suited to his surroundings, but which would be an utter 
impossibility elsewhere. 

The average hearer obtains the wrong impression 
from such papers. We would not under-estimate their 
value. Their chief merit lies in the fact that they may 
stimulate others to seek some method for themselves, 
and are not to be followed implicitly. Oae may receive 
hints on which to found ideas, but for success must rely 
on himself. History records few cases of men who 
have become great as mere imitators. Pestalozzi and 
Froebel did not follow in the ruts which some one else’s 
triumphal car had worn. Teachers do not meet with 
success by trying to carry out methods of some enthu- 
siast, but only in proportion as they find some method 
by which to assert their individuality. The necessity 
is not for so much talk, but for more individual consid- 
eration. 


DEFINITE PURPOSES IN TEACHING.—(1II.) 


BY E, E, BROWN, ILLINOIS, 


The ideal education is purely a development; but we 
cannot properly neglect the demand of practical life for 
the learning of facts and acquirement of skill in the 
public school. It is a common saying that learning 
and the acquiring of skill are themselves the best pro- 
cesses of discipline. If this is so, it is our duty to see 
that they are so applied as to accomplish all three pur- 
poses most economically. If the remark is true only in 
part, it is our business to see that these three processes 
go hand in hand so far as they will serve to reinforce 
one another; and that they be strictly separated when 
one would clog the others; that in each branch we fix 
clearly in our own minds, how much work ought to go 
to the one object and how much to each of the others. 
In this way we may hope to attain, in some measure, 
the complex purpose proper to each study. 

We direct the attention of our pupils to common, 
every-day topics; perhaps for the sake, not so much of 
the information they will carry away from the exercise, 
as of the habit that is to be formed in this way. It 
behooves us, then, to devote this exercise, if possible, to 
such subjects as have the greatest intrinsic value and 
afford at the same time the best discipline in common- 
sense observation; we must secure a thorough mastery 
of the facts sought after as knowledge, and at the same 
time use them as skillfully as possible for the develop- 
ment of the special mental excellence required. . One of 


the most striking of rhetorical tropes is synecdoche; 


and the principle of that figure, if properly applied to 
those cases in which we are embarrassed with an over- 
abundance of details demanding recognition, will prove 
as effective in education as in literature. 

If it would embarrass a grammar-school class to 
attempt to discipline the reasoning faculty in the teach- 
ing of square roots, let us have no remorse of conscience 
when we make those children skilful in extracting the 
root by a process which they cannot explain. If an 
intermediate class cannot master thorougly the processes 
involved in their work in fractions without cutting short 
the time devoted to the explanation of those processes, 
let us have a clear conception of our purpose in their 
work, and touch lightly that part which is farthest from 
the purpose. If we find it impossible so to economize 
time that our geography pupils may both learn the lead- 
ing facts about the various lands on the face of the 
earth and acquire artistic skill in map-drawing, let us 
frankly acknowledge the fact and choose openly between 
the two kinds of training. If we can’t teach the philos- 
ophy of history and historical gossip in the same term, 
let us prepare to take without wincing the contempt of 
that class of school critics whose notions of history we 
shall shock; that were surely better than to adopt a 
weak, middle course which would satisfy no one, and 
ourselves least of all, If we can’t cover the whole 
ground of plane geometry, as laid out in the text-books, 
in the allotted time without omitting all original dem- 
onstration, let us make up our minds whether the train- 
ing of the analytic faculty or the preparation for a 
college examination is the proper end of this work, and 
then bend our energies to the attainment of our con- 
fessed purpose. The list might be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

Two or three additional illustrations may make more 
clear what is meant when definite purposes in the teach- 
ing of particular studies are spoken of. Let us see how 
the idea applies to three or four studies included in the 
usual high-school course. 

In botany I believe the purpose that guides teachers 
more often than any other is the preparation of a class 
for the analysis of plants, with a view to determining 
species and learning scientific names. The object may 
be a good one, but is it not wofully insufficient? Has 
vegetable nature no higher meaning for us than that we 
should study it to find out what artificial names men 
have tacked on to the parts of a flower, and to acquire 
the ability to bring any given specimen to the square 
and rule of an artificial “key”? Surely the earlier 
work in this study should have more value than as mere 
preparation for the use of the key. The knowledge of 
the parts of a plant is good, aside from any such use. 
The right purpose of the whole study may be hard to 
formulate, but we may state it in general terms as the 
adaptation of the pupil to his relations with the plant- 
world. A part of the purpose is attained when pupils 
come to recognize, of their own accord, the peculiarities of 
any specimen, distinguishing between those that are 
superficial and those causing or resulting from pecul- 
iarities in the character and habits of the plant. An- 
other important object is gained when they master the 
general unity of design observed among plants,—the 
basis of the science,—and learn to exercise, in some de- 
gree, the “ scientific sense.” 


Take the study of literature. Where criticism is not 
made a regular study of the course, the study of liter- 
ature may be made to develop correct literary taste. 
Where that object is gained by the formal study of 
criticism, the work in literature may be so directed as 
to acquaint the students with the specific style of sev- 
eral masters of English and prepare them for discrimi- 
nating reading. But what is gained when this study 
simply prepares those pursuing it to talk about, and 
feebly appreciate references to, a hundred literary men 
of whose thought they have never tasted? Ought we 
not freely to admit that we cannot cover the whole 
range of English literature in an ordinary high-school 
course? Having made this admission, we may give 
our pupils all the culture obtainable from the well- 
directed study of a few masterpieces. Such a practical 
synecdoche as this may be made to produce results that 
cannot be attained in an attempt to make an exhaustive 
study of the whole ground. Success in the teaching of 


this branch appears when the pupils come to receive a0 
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elevated pleasure from the study of real literary pro- 
ductions, and to recognize with disgust whatever of sham 
literature may come in their way. 

In the teaching of history, perhaps, as much as in 
any study, the teacher is cramped by the popular recog- 
nition of a great mass of conventional details as essential 
parts of the study. As long as the great body of culti- 
vated people in any given community regards a pupil’s 
knowledge of history as shamefully deficient unless it 
includes all the time-honored anecdotes, genealogies, and 
gossip, so long must the teacher find it difficult to secure 
appreciation of well-directed, philosophic teaching in 
that department. And what is the peculiar part to be 
played by this study in a rational course of instruction ? 
That may be hard to determine with certainty; but 
surely it is better to answer the question imperfectly 
and direct our efforts toward the accomplishment of an 
inadequate purpose, than to forget entirely that there is 
an end to be attained. In the former case our concep- 
tion of the use of the study may expand with our expe- 
rience; in the latter we must remain forever bounded 
by the same conventional limitations. If we choose the 
one, our interest in the history of the class-room will be 
the interest we may feel in the record of dead men’s 
doings; if the other, the study will be to us a living 
force, influencing in a thousand different ways the de- 
velopment of the thousand different characters upon 
which we may bring it to bear. 

To make, then, a provisional statement of the pur- 
pose of this branch, we may say that history must pre- 
pare the student to adapt himself to events; it must 
train him to see things in their relations; it must make 
him better able to estimate rightly present social con- 
ditions and tendencies; and, rising to the plane of morals, 
encourage well considered, manly convictions of social 
right and wrong. We have begun to accomplish the 
purpose when the pupil begins honestly and earnestly 
to differ from us on public questions, basing his belief 
on an understanding of the true conditions of those 
problems. 

We give book-keeping a place in our high-school 
courses of study, in recognition of the popular demand 
for “practical” education. As a concession to the 
“ business idea,” the term’s work that we devote to this 
branch is of the slightest possible real value. If the 
pupil gain from it any knowledge of accounts that may 
be useful to him, so much the better; but if not, we 
may be glad that the study has been given a place. 
Our pupils need to be trained to habits of accuracy, to 
be brought into sympathy with business ways, to be 
made familiar with notions of values and of transfers of 
value; this finishing touch the study of book-keeping 
may be made to impart. 

Our teaching of astronomy will not make our pupils 
skillful navigators, but it may so expand their com- 
prehensions as to enable them to grasp in thought 
objects beyond the reach of their physical sense. And 
80, a8 we discover new needs in our pupils, we may be 
able to direct our routine teaching to the supplying of 
the deficiency. Or, failing in that, we may introduce 
branches of study adapted to the case. Nor is it at all 
certain that the studies, as now laid down and pursued, 
may not be found inferior to other forms of effort as 
means for the accomplishment of the ends toward which 
we would direct them. 

In all our teaching, our faith in the practical reality 
of a good theory will expand with our accomplishment 
of results. When we eee the faces of our pupils light- 
ing up with the new consciousness that they possess 
powers which they have not before suspected; when 
we see sensibilities, the germs of which have long lain 
hidden and inactive, pricking up through the clods of 
dullness into healthy growth; then it is that our belief 
in the possibilities of our work rises to an inspiration. 
And such an experience we may have. 

Some interesting articles have recently appeared 
on the teaching of morals in connection with the 
regular class exercises. The systematic application 
of this idea must give dignity to the routine of 
recitations, and adds a crowning element to our pur- 
poses in the various studies. Happy we shall be if we 
succeed in rousing in our pupils, not merely a moral 
activity or a moral sense, but a moral purpose, which 
may bind the scattered forces of a life into a coherent 


noble end. 


whole, and mass them on the accomplishment of some|toms, and through them the strength of their souls; 


how can we attain any adequate conception of that spirit- 
ual force which has sustained the astonishing drafts 


ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 1N THE|made by every century since then upon English energy. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


When we consider that, besides the appeal to this 


— faculty for accuracy, we look to it for that life and ani. 


BY F, TRENDLEY. 


mation which it affords by making the pages of history 


It is but s common observation that that which gov-|panoramas of the past, and the reby, also, vastly saving 
erns rational activity in any line of effort is the mate-|the memory, and preventing it from becoming a mere 
rial upon which that activity is exerted, the surround-|pack-horse for nondescript articles, we see additional 


ing conditions, and the end to be attained. And the|reason for the prominence which genuine historical 


very first atep to be taken, after one has determined to| teaching will give to it. 


enter upon a given work, is to ascertain clearly these 
fundamental points. 


Second, the teacher must plan to use and develop 


the memory by such a system of drills as will make 
Whatever may be the possibilities in the teaching of | what he proposes to teach stand out as distinct facts, so 


history under the most favorable conditions, whoever |chained to their fellows that a clear and definite system 
discusses the question of historical instruction in the|may be the outcome, however brief, on which a child 


public schools must recognize these : 

1. The immaturity of those taught. 

2. The limited amount of apparatus. 

3. A great deficiency in any preparatory reading. 

The great body of the work, therefore, must be ex- 
pended upon pupils whose ages will range under eighteen ; 
whose apparatus will not go farther than a text-book, 
and whose previous reading, if extended beyond the 
school reader, will, in nine cases out of ten, comprise lit- 


may depend. 
view of imparting information whose value shall lie 
in its clearness and accuracy, but from that higher 
stand-point as well, which regards the training and de- 
velopment of the memory as an essential element in the 


This must be done not solely from the 


general training, and the establishment of the habit of 
not resting from work until clear and definite results 
have been gained and preserved,— a vital necessity. 

Third, hand in hand with these comes the third great 


erature absolutely unable to establish a sense of the value|#im in historical teaching; viz., that appeal to the fac- 


and pleasure of historical study. Schemes of study|ulty of reason which finds nowhere else such food and 


that pre-suppose a contrary state of affairs; that assume| opportunity for growth. For the history of races and 
the presence and use of adequate libraries, etc., must, | ations and individuals may be considered as the un- 
from the nature of the case, appeal to restricted num-|folding of divine reason, providing for all effects cor- 
bers. The question, therefore, whose correct answer will|Tesponding causes whose tracing out constitutes one 
possess the greatest practical utility must be, What can|of the most stimulating of studies. To us, so neces- 
we hope to accomplish under the foregoing conditions ?|8@ty does this study appear as an instrument for the 


To this question it is the purpose of this paper to reply. 

Assuming, then, these conditions on the part of the 
pupil, we ask, What may be considered reasonable re- 
sources at the teacher’s command? He is an exceed- 
ingly poor teacher naturally, or else laboring in an ex- 
ceedingly benighted region,—assuming the average 
drafts upon his salary,— if he cannot command to some 
extent, as aids, the writings of those whose labors hav- 
ing become the property of the world, have been offered 
to us at marvellously reduced prices. He has geo- 
graphical, if not historical, maps. He has the black- 
board, and more than that, he has perfect liberty to take 
his pupils out upon the broad fields of Nature, and 
these, like Archimedes sketching his geometrical figures 
on the sands of the seashore, may draw the outlines of 
continents, and States, and cities, and battle-fields, ex- 
plaining the first, and fighting out the last. And 
finally, and most prominently, his pupils are at an age 
when the vividness of the imagination and retentive- 
ness of the memory make it really the most favorable 
for the apprehension and retention of those facts whose 
possession makes easy the deeper investigations of later 
days. 

But another question yet remains, to which, if an in- 
telligible answer be not returned, the methods of in- 
struction will become charged with that pharisaical 
spirit which, clinging to the letter that killeth and 
forgetting the spirit that maketh alive, slaughters every 
possible germ of life alike in the pages of history, and 
the soul of the child. The question is simply this: 
What do we propose to accomplish for these children in 
this line of study ? This question we will answer as 
concisely and briefly as possible. 

First, the teacher must use this study to develop the 
imagination of his pupils, and guide this precious fac- 
ulty by which the pages of history are vitalized. The 


development of citizens,— because only thus can we 
gain the ability of gauging accurately the power and 
tendencies of acts,—that we could wish that its teaching 
might correspond in worth to its value when properly 
taught. 

The degree of perfection which results from historical 
teaching, in this two-fold aspect of providing discipline 
and knowledge, is just as possible to teachers whose re- 
sources are limited, as to those possessed of far greater 
advantages To whatsoever extent it fails in accom- 
plishing results in the lines pointed out, it fails in real- 
izing its possibilities. 

Assuming, then, the teacher in the presence of his 
class, and understanding clearly the true work before 
him, how shall he proceed? In the first place he will 
utterly emancipate himself, and strive to emancipate his 
pupils from the bondage of the text-book. He will 
compel himself to look upon it as an aid, just as he 
looks upon the map and the blackboard. If anyone 
thinks this injunction unnecessary, let him simply 
call up his experience of the current teaching of the 
day. Text-books serve their purpose, and have ligiti- 
mate ends. But when in the absence of clear aims they 
are thrown at children as one throws chunks of meat at 
a dog, and become in themselves the aim of study, they 
hinder far more than they help. 

In the second place, let him throw himself with his 
pupils into the heart of the period, and amidst the 
places he proposes to teach; and this at first without 
regard to historical sequence, but solely with reference 
to the conditions of life. Assume, for example, that he 
were upon ancient history, and proposed an investiga- 
tion into that period of Roman history covered by the 
Cewsars. No preparation for the understanding of the 
historical events could equal the picture of Rome of 
those days, with her immense population and wealth, 


extent to which the imagination may be employed in|and misery, and slaves, and luxurious habits. Her tri- 
the work of education and its utility, appear to us to|umphs, her soldiers, her foreign conquests connected 


be greatly underestimated. Yet Macaulay understood|to her by her great stone roads, converging to the 
its value, and undoubtedly realized immense benefit/golden mile-stone at her centre, would be capable of 


from that habit which his biographer and nephew/ glorious description, and of inspiring the keenest inter- 


assure us he had, of casting himself into the very cen-jest. This, in the first place, could best be done orally, 


tre of the times he was studying, and making them eupplementing it by such aids as maps, pictures, pen- 


stand forth realities before him. Historical studies 
are not only highly susceptible to the employment 


pictures, and blackboards, 
This is the same thing that Abbot attempted in his 


of this faculty, but its use is absolutely necessary to| Rollo books, and which made him such a wonderful 
their proper understanding. We study the Northmen ; teacher of the young. Nor is it difficult. It may re- 
but until we can project ourselves into their surround-|quire some extra labor. But it pre-supposes only the 


ings; see them in their rude ancestral halls, with their |abselutely essential to excellent teaching, and it atones 


instruments of war, and of the chase; realize their cus-! wonderfully for its added labor by its fascination for 
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young and old, and the added power it confers upon the 
teacher. But this must be accompanied with wisdom. 
The teacher must see that his instruction and his pic- 
tures are accurate, and at the same time must see 
that his pupils are getting correct conceptions. He 
must find this out by questioning them, and calling 
out from them descriptions of the same. In this pre- 
liminary work he may make them fellow-workers with 
himself. He may guide them in similar inquiries, and 
so he will gain a hold upon them that will make them 
entirely submissive to his will. He will not only create 
a living picture of Rome in those days, but he will as- 
tablish geographical conceptions as well. For this pur- 
pose he will employ comparisons as an efficient means. 
What was the Roman Empire? How great was its 
extent? He will not say that the length of the Roman 
Empire was so many miles simply, but he will use 
comparisons that, from the experience of his pupils, 
will enable them to realize it and remember it. This 
ptocess not only interests pupils when properly used, 
but affords the ptoper basis for intelligent study. 
They are now introduced upon the theatre of events. 
They can see the city in her magnificence, and in her 
woe. The country of Italy spreads out before them; 
they can understand her resources and her dangers. 
By degrees her history becomes unfolded under the in- 
quiries that the demand for causes always create. 


The difference between Rome under the Republic 
and the Empire are pointed out, and the causes of those 
differences. When this preliminary work, so health- 
giving and strengthening in itself, has been done, how 
well prepared to enter upon the struggles of Cesar 
and Pompey! They are in condition to be taught the 
elements of Cwsar’s power, and the weaknesses of Pom- 
pey. The money-equandering Cwsar has not wrought 
in vain. The explanation of his acts rests in the char- 
acter of the people. Here comes in the reason, sup. 
plementing the imagination, and giving the child in- 
creased consciousness of power. He can trace the pur- 
suit of Pompey, and finally when Caesar has attained 
the summit of power, the explanation of his fall will lie 
in what he has previously learned. 

Then the teacher will gather these facts into system. 
He will catechise his pupils until he knows that they 
are at theircommand. He will insist on such tests as 
will prove this. He may assign these times for essays. 
He may appoint individual pupils to narrate the facts. 
He will use the blackboard for the tracing of events 
and the building up of history. Being careful not to 
confuse the mind by too extensive details, he will make 
the period of the Caesars an acquisition forever. In 
this way history ministers to growth, because it is di- 
gested, and its digestion gives streugth for additional 
investigation. 

The extent of the period traversed is not material, It 

need not matter how little, provided that little is all 
that can be done well. It is not meant that any thing 
like an approach to exhaustive treatment be attempted, 
but such as will give clear notions of the current his- 
tory. The text then falls into its legitimate place. The 
examination of the teacher are not directed to finding 
out what the pupil knows of his book, but what he 
knows of Rome, with her history and people. But that 
examination will reveal whether the child has employed 
his text as an aim or an end, Only in this way ean 
there be preserved that sense of unity,—that thread of 
life which binds a nation’s acts into a historic line of 
development, and gives that sense of order and com- 
pleteness necessary to an understanding of the world’s 
life. Trained thus, you may expect the child soon to 
walk alone. He is able to distinguish between the 
essentials and the non-essentials. He becomes skillful 
in detecting elements of weakness and strength. The 
value of apparatus can be truly gauged by him. No 
longer will he content himself with vague, shadowy 
notions, but he will insist on clear and tangible re- 
sulte. This will affect his character. Other lines of 
study will feel the same epirit. The.teacher himself 
will grow because he, too, is drinking in the elixir of 
life. History will glow under his ardent search, as it 
glowed under the search of Arnold. Obstacles will 
vanish, and more and more will be revealed to him the 
unity of the race, and how simple, after all, the com- 
binations which unlock its secrets, 
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PANSIES. ~ 


There are few plants in which the effect of cultivation and 
selection are so marked as in the common pansy, In its wild 
state, and, indeed as we find it in old gardens, it isa small, 
parti-colored violet, not always particularly pretty. Careful 
treatment as to soil, and judicious eradication of the smaller 
and less beautiful forms, year after year, selecting the seed of 
the most vigorous specimens, have worked wonders, until now 
we have the innumerable varieties which gladden the hearts 
alike of rich and poor. One can hardly go anywhere, now-a 
days, where he will not see the heart’s-ease or pansy. The 
latter name is a corruption of the French “‘ pensee,’”’ thought; 
though why in the language of flowers this modest violet 
should come to have a meditative significance is past finding 
out. In fact, the sentiments attaching to flowers often seem 
forced and fanciful even to the riotously imaginative; it is 
impossible even to guess their origin. : 

Speaking of old gardens, a few years ago we visited Salem 
in mid-summer, Next the quaint old house in which we 
sojourned was the abandoned garden of a rich estate, wholly 
neglected in the abserfce of the owner ; all sorts of plants, both 
weeds and costly exotics, had sprung upsimultaneously. Here 
could be seen the golden stars of corieopsis ; the white and 
crimson tints of hollybocks, with errant bees encamped there- 
in; the tropical flower of the Spanish bayonet, misty sprays of 
red and white spi: #as, blue columbines and larkspurs; spotted 
foxglove ; monkshood, and no end of pansies. Perhaps, in the 
long ago, Alice Pyncheon had, herself, gathered posies in this 
garden ! Nothing is young in Salem. Who knows? We mused 
long and deeply as we wandered through the tangle, thinking 
of gable-roofed houses, witchcraft, the famous White murder, 
and many locai incidents. The plants grew with a rich luxu- 
riance which under cultivation they might not have attained. 
To us the confusion was more charming than the set beds of 
foliage plants one now sees everywhere, very prim, very har 
monious, but certainly not natural. We are so pre-Raphaelite 
as to admire Nature. She weaves her mats much as do the 
Persians, without much apparent thought of the result. She 
does not ask whether such and such colors will blend or con- 
trast, but simply puts them together. Should we attempt to 
imitate either the Oriental or the Good Mother, the chances 
are that we might have to chronicle a conspicuous failure. 
— ie, perhaps, a subtle design under the kaleidoscopic 
e 

The colors exhibited by pansies are most extraordinary 
Some are as black as flowers can be. The richest Syrian pur- 
ples are common, with clear yellows, intense violets, laven- 
ders, tender dove-colors, rich maroons, and browns. A morbid 
fancy often detects a grinning death’s head in the flower of a 
pansy. Those with gentler thoughts, see pretty faces in them, 
looking out from the daintiest of bonnets. It is certain that 
they often have a most coquettish appearance, and absolutely 
seem to smile. For window-gardens or for hanging basket- 
they are incomparable. If color has any educational eff-ct, — 
and who can depy this ?— surely a tiny parterre of these 
flowers constantly before one’s eyes must refresh and elevate 
the soul. W. W. Barney, 
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HISTORICAL ENIGMA : 91 LETTERS. 


My 7, 20, 49, 81, 69, 19, 60, 41, 73, was one of the great states- 
men in the early history of our country. 

My 40, 29, 18, 5, 80, 67, 82, 63, 87, 66, 72, 39, 11, was one of 
his rivals. 

My 70, 62, 3, 77, 14, 41, 43, 71, 90. 30, 19, 53, 78, 91, was a 
man who was the means of throwing a great curse off the 
American people. 

My 6 29. 4, 76, 9, 88 85. 61, is lamented by the nation. 

My 13, 39, 2, 32, 34, 63, 57, 70, 10, 35, 12, 18, 21, 8, 27, 80, 
will ever be dear to the hearts of his countrymen. 

My 47, 33, 91. 1, 17, 63, 60, 64, 16, 19, 22, 36, 15, was a gallant 
general in the Mexican war. 

My 57, 38 48, 74 79 65, 39 4, is an American poet. 

My 47, 51. 58, 23, 63, 49, 30, 44 50, 43. 88, 26, 45, are manu- 
factured in Connecticut. 

My 87, 59, 81, 91, 80, 24, 86, 20, 25, was a prominent general 
in the Rebellion. 

My 81, 83, 55. 20, 32, 46. 76, 84. 71, 37, 68, 91, is an inventor 
who bas benefited the American people wonderfally. 

My 28, 41, 49, 33, 80, 60, 52, 75, 54, 13, 38, 63, 47, 56, 42, is a 
prominent lecturer. 

My 31 is a consonant. 

My whole is a verse of poetry in favor of right. 

- Eva H. 
CHARBADE, 


Jessie, first this second well, 
That you may speak it right, 

Then we will whole about the fair 
We're to attend to-night. 


ENDLESS CHAIN PUZZLE, 


Words of three letters each. The last two letters of each 
word are the same as the first two of the word following:) 

My first is an appellation of Deity. 

My second is a term in music. 

My third is a Turkish title of dignity. 

My fourth is that without which all would be dark. 

My fifth is a word expressing affirmation. 

My sixth is a part of the head. 

My seventh is one form of the verb to be. 

My eighth is a smal! Portuguese coin. 

My niath lives in water. 

My tenth is an ancient high priest. 

My eleventh is the preterite of a verb meaning to illuminate, 

My twelfth is a short Latin noun signifying a passage, 


My thirteenth is to fit one thing to another, 


My fourteenth is the participle of gan. 
My fifteenth is the same as the first. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 17. 


Cross-woRD 
Acrostic.—1. Whittier. 2. Andersen. 
Tennyson. 5. Everett. 6. Read. 7. Saxe. 
9. Osborne, 10. Trowbridge. 11. Thackeray. 

Walter Scott. 


8. Longfellow. 4, 
8. Cunningham. 
Initials, — 
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A GRAVE QUESTION. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Some years ago, when the question of a reform of English 
university teaching was discussed, efforts were made, and 
partially with success, to give to the study of the principal 
modern languages and their literatures a fairer chance than it 
had hitherto had. The advocates of Latin and Greek suprem- 
acy were compeiled to yield a few points, but they soon rallied 
and, since then, opened a regular cross-fire on the intruder, 
Among those who, without joining in the attack, yet were as 
unjust to the new study as any of its special enemies, appeared 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. A most ill-considered remark of his 
was quoted in EpucaTion, and this is my excuse for touch- 
ing once more on the question of modern languages 

Bayard Taylor once assured me that, after some twenty 
years’ study of German, both at home and in Germany, and 
ander circumstances the most favorable, he could not say that 
he had mastered the difficulties of the German Dative and 
Accusative. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, on the other hand, blandly assures 
those who are already prejadiced against the cause of modern 
languages, that ‘‘ these languages are often possessed in per- 
fection by persons of very low intellectual powers.” 

What would he have said, speaking as a Roman in Cicero’s 
time, of the Greek slaves who learned the Latin in order to 
teach Greek to the Roman youth? Does he suppose that in 
those days there were not idiots who could talk Greek, and 
**people of very low intellectual powers’’ who yet knew both 
Latin and Greek? And has he failed to recognize among 
those who have passed through the classical colieges a large 
number of persons who, in spite of their Greek and Latin, are 
unmitigated dunces ? 

I regret exceedingly that those who, for some reason, failed 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of modern foreign languages 
should be so forgetful of the rules of courtesy toward those 
who hold different views, and know the subject from actual 
study, as to make a statement so rash, so iil-considered, so 
utterly devoid of truth, as the one quoted. Very often it is 
the story of the fox and the sour grapes that unluckily hang 
toohigh. In this case it seemsto be simply prejudice, based on 
superficial observation, and the desire to hurt those who do 
not agree with the speaker. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith declared that modern ladguages do not 
form a high mental training. He is entitled to his opinion; 
and, regarding it simply as an opinion, I have no quarrel with 
him and others who share it. But when he goes on to say 
that this is because ‘‘ they are often possessed in perfection by 
persons of very low intellectual powers,’ he utters a gratuit- 
ous insult in the form of a dogma, There is no arguing about 
dogmas, but I will refer the unprejudiced reader to a distin- 
guished author, a painstaking student of language and of art, 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who, in his Intellectual Life 
(pages 106 —125) fully settles the point. So far from its being 
true that modern languages are possessed in perfection by per- 
sons of very low intellectual powers, Mr. Hamerton proves, 
and [ think unanswerably, that the cases are exceedingly rare 
when the same person knows perfectly two langaages ; while 
he doubts that there is a single case to show that a person 
may at the same time know three perfectly. He remarks that 
it is, of course, easy to know a great number poorly, but one 
of the most difficult things imaginable to learn two perfectly. 
This is the experience of every competent judge, Those who 
hold different views may be unhesitatingly set down as un- 
critical and incompetent. 

Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford, directs a remark against 
those who talk like Prof G Smith: 

‘* Because a study of the ancient languages has always been 
confined to a smal! minority, and because it is generally sup- 
posed that it is easier to learn a modern than an ancient 
tongue, peopie have become accustomed to look upon the s8o- 
called classical languages,— Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin,— as 
vehicles of thought more pure and perfect than the spoken dia- 
lects of Europe, It must be admitted that (with regard to 
declension, conjugation, and constructions peculiar to each) 
the modern stand ona perfect equality with the ancient lan- 
guages. Can it be supposed that we, who are always advanc- 
ing in arts, in science, in philosophy and religion, should have 
allowed language, the most powerful instrument of the mind, to 

all from its pristine purity, to lose its vigor and nobility?” 
etc. And again: ‘* Before the tribunal of the science of lan- 
» the difference between ancient and modern languages 
vanishes.”’ 

Who will say that this elegant master of both English and 
German is not a competent judge of the value these languages ? 
The opinion of one such man outweighs all the flippant talk 
of a host of men like Prof. Goldwin Smith. Those who have 
tried the work and succeeded are alone entitled to a respectful 
+ eaten That is the rule in other cases, and must be the rule 


The gentleman might have asked Carlyle how much time 
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and effort it cost him to master the German. And does he 
suppose that a person who even understands his vernacular in 
perfection has low intellectual powers? A little reflection 
must convince him that to know even one’s own language in 
perfection is so rare an accomplishment as to make the at- 
tempt to look for it among the mentally inferior utterly 
hopeless. 

The superficiality with which reputed scholars assume that 
it is a common thing for certain people to know half-a-dozen 
modern languages, is amusingly demonstrated in the little 
book, English as She is Spoke, That book contains no exag- 
geration. I know of a Germaa scholar who had given consid- 
erable attention to English, and wishing to secure some En- 
glish students as boarders, published, in the Cologne Gazette, 
an advertisement which appeared periodically for over a year, 
and ended in the phrase: ‘‘ Unlimited and notorious diet.”’ 
He wished to say: ‘‘ A liberal table is set, as is well known.’’ 
It is this kind of modern language that people learn in less 
than from ten to twenty years. 

I venture the assertion that Prof. G. Smith cannot point to 
half-a-dozen of his English friends who would be able to write 
ten lines in French, from dictation, without making at least 
twelve grammatical mistakes. I believe a man in good society 
may live to be fifty without meeting a single person who 
knows two languages in perfection.—that is, in such perfection 
as, for instance, Hon. Carl Schurz in the use of German and 
English. But even on a somewhat lower scale, a respectable 
knowledge of two modern languages is not so common as 
many suppose, I read in a translation of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
book on Africa the phrase, ‘‘ odes of the Horaz.” I wondered 
what this could be, and asked in vain several friends if they 
had any idea what it meant. It was simply a blunder of the 
translator, who had not recognized the English ‘‘Horace’”’ under 
the German form “‘ Horaz.’’ The odes of Horace were meant. 
In this way even professional translators blunder, and their 
mistakes are often much more serious. 

It may be asked, If the acquisition of a modern language is 
so difficult, what is the use in attempting it? The answer is, 
that all are not expected to acquire foreign languages ; that it 
is the proper work of those who aspire to a higher education, 
and that for them it must be considered as much a specialty 
as, for instance, the art of drawing is for the fature painter or 
architect. And then, while perfection may not be attainable, 
a serious effort may yet secure the principal advantages. 

I have no quarrel with those who believe in the established 
dogma of the “‘ higher culture ’’ by means of Greek added to 
Latin. Bat when hundreds of close and candid thinkers and 
observers claim that there are other ways to reach this culture 
than the time-honored one, it seems to me that their argu- 
ments should receive careful attention and respectful treat- 
ment. 

Modern languages are the vehicles of modern thought,— 
that is, of the finest, highest, truest thought that has thus far 
been possible to man in his gradual development. Take the 
subject of morality. Who would, knowing the morality taught 
and practised by the finest Greeks, think for a moment of 
comparing it with the morality believed in now by our best 
thinkers? To us there is, and must be, something incredibly 
repulsive in the coarse sensuality of Greek and Roman. 
Chastity, in our sense, was unknown to them, and the teach- 
ings and practice even of Socrates were in this respect so vile 
that they cannot be adequately discussed in our public papers.* 
The effect of this was felt at the revival of learning, which was 
not an unmixed good. Classic teachers of the highest reputa- 
tion had to be banished from families whose children they cor- 
rupted while teaching them the refinements of Greek Gram- 
mar. For being too much infatuated with the Greek idea of 
life, it is thought by some that the greatest poet of modern 
times made certain mistakes in conduct and literature that it 
is not very easy to pardon, though it would be absurd to 
value, for this reason, his greatest and noblest works any less 
highly. 

Mach is said, now-a-days, of what constitutes a good mod- 
ern education, but is there any element of such education 
more important than this, — that the civilized races of to-day, 
their thinkers, scientists, artists, and men of action, should 
learn to regard each other as co-workers in the same great 
work of civilization? And where can this element be more 
readily fostered than in the colleges, provided they initiate 
the young mind into an appreciative study of the best thought 
and work of the leading nations? Is it not almost a crime to 
discourage such an attempt by contemptuous language, such 
as is used by Prof. G. Smith? If a knowledge of English is 
not the most desirable thing for a French or German boy, 
next to his vernacular, what is it that can claim a higher 
value? And is it true that a knowledge of English is often 
possessed ‘‘in perfection” by people of very low intellectual 
powers ? 

Can it really be true that an imperfect knowledge of Greek, 
—and not one in a thousand classical graduates possess more 
than that,— will make a student fit for the highest mental 
effort, while a knowledge of English, French, or German, no 
matter how superior, will place the best student at a disadvan- 
tage in so far as success in thinking is concerned ? 

** Difficile est satiram non scribere.”’ 

State Univ. of Iowa, 1884. 


OC. A. Eaaerr. 

* It is surprising that teachers can put in the hands of the ng such 
things about his visiting ablic courtesans and 
them in the most scieitific manaer of “ spreading their nets.” I dare 

sentence found in Cornelius Nepos: Socrat 

amatus est.” There are things as bad in modera books, but their 
authors are not praised as 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL ex te 
expressed in the editorial his si re. He 

ou 
ty; pressure on our columns impera 


A CARD FROM DR. MAYO. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Mr. W. E, Eaton certainly misapprehends the meaning 
that I endeavored to put into a paragraph of an article, ‘‘Edu- 
cate the School Committee,” in Taz JouRNALOof July 3ist. I 
had not in mind the legitimate claim of a respectable body of 
our superior teachers to the same security of position en- 
joyed by other public officials. Neither did I intend to reflect 
on the teachers of Massachusetts, or on any gentlemen who 
are impressed with the idea that security of position is now a 
great desideratum in the teacher’s life, and that many of our 
difficulties arise from its denial. A fair reading of the para- 
graph would seem to point out the class of teachers referred 
to. The class is as well known to my critic as to myself,— 
encountered in larger numbers in my acqaaintance with schools 
than some may be aware of, and too often “‘ accomplished ” in 
everything except common-sense and capacity for a round- 
about estimate of ordinary affairs, without which no teacher 
can jastly expect permanence in position. 

I simply call attention to the republished paragraph, leaving 
your readers to their own conclusions: 

‘Neither is the ideal school committee a body of good-na- 
tured officials, content to let the expert superintendent. mas- 
ter, special-teacher, or even room-instructor, go*on without 
check or comment. Even public-school experts are sfflicted 
with human infirmities, and some of them would drive our 
school-system into a corner with a pedagogic pitchfork, and 
nag it to death in the name of reform. Too many of our most 
accomplished teachers have lived so much among their own 
sort of people, and are so infatuated with the idea of educa- 
tion as an end in itself, to say nothing of an obstinate and 
even bigoted attachment to their favorite methods, that the 
children are in great danger of suffering at their hands, The 
claim occasionally put forth, by this class of persons, to life 
positions, with unlimited powers, is such as would be toler- 
ated in no other professional class, and would work only mis- 
chief if tolerated in them. No people, on the whole, are so 
ready to acknowledge first-class ability everywhere as our own 
If an eminent teacher is found in constant difficulty with the 
public, habituslly denouncing the ignorance, stupidity, and 
dishonesty of school-committees, there is fair ground for the 
inference that his failure is not because of his superiority in 
professional acquirements, so much as from his inferiority to 
the common man in the personal self-control, tact, practical 
round about sense, and executive skill, without which very 
little can be done by official people, however competent in 
other respects.”’ 


- 


TOO MUCH DISCIPLINE, 


Mark Twain devoted a volume to an exposition of the pilot 
business on the Mississippi. The extent of the difficulties of 
piloting large, swift vessels on that treacherous river was be- 
wildering indeed. Nearly every quarter-mile presented some 
danger in the shape of a rock, or shoal, or narrow bend. 
Mark served a long, discouraging apprenticeship, but finally 
graduated, a full-fledged Mississippi pilot. That was in the 
** old times.’’ Then came the railroads, brushing out of exist- 
ence an occupation whose details would fill volumes. Fast 
vessels were no longer needed. The highly-trained, big-sal- 
aried pilots sought other employments. 

There is something like this, it seems to us, going on in 
the country schools. An arrangement exists that calls for 
high ability of a certain description. The teacher is expected to 
repress or turn to good account the activity of four-fifths of his 
school, while he is also engaged in one of the most absorbing 
performances known to man,—that of teaching a class of chil- 
dren. The natural consequence is, that teaching is neglected, 
—reduced to the dry husks of lesson-hearing. By long prac- 
tice teachers attain great aptness in these things; bat what 
trade will they take to when the rails are laid for the ideal 
school to run upon? As the railroads rendered useless the 
difficult art of piloting swift vessels on the Mississippi, so 
will the improved school management of the future demon- 
strate that an unnecessary art of discipline has been built up 
to fit false conditions, and that, usually, those who have mas- 
tered this art fail in the essentials of child-development. 

E. D. BRInKERHO¥FF. 


APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 


The Commissioner of Education has requested the president 
of the Froebel Institute to arrange for the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans, an exhibit 
of the character and status of the kindergarten. Such an ex- 
hibit involves, as its chief feature, an actual kindergarten in 
operation during the six months of the Exposition, before the 
eyes of all who may wish to stady its working. 

For obvious reasons, this kindergarten should in all its ap- 
pointments be as complete, as near the ideal, as possible. At 
the same time, the special needs of the South render it desira- 
ble that there should be two departments, one for white and 
another for colored children. 

The Exposition will furnish a building for the purposes in- 
dicated, the Bureau of Education will defray the expenses of 
transportation, but the fands for the conduct of the kinder- 
garten must be provided by benevolent friends who appreciate 
the missionary character of the enterprise. 


In order to open and carry on one of the kindergartens pro- 


posed, will be necessary to provide $2,000 ; the second kinder- 
garten will call for $1,000 more. A portion of this sum is 
already promised. For the purpose of raising the remainder, the 
Froebel Institute appeals for aid to all who see in educational 
progress the safeguard of the free and humane spirit of our 
institutions. Contributions of five dollars or less may be sent 
at once to the president of the Froebel Institute. Friends who 
desire to contribute larger sums may send promissory notes, 
payable Nov. 1, Nov. 15, or Dec. 1, 1884. 

On the first day of November, or sooner, a corps of efficient 
teachers will proceed to New Orleans to take charge of the 
work during the six months of the Exposition. 

The president of the Froebel Institate will be glad to cor- 
respond with friends who may have advice to offer, or who 
may desire additional information concerning the work on 
hand. W.N. Hartmann, Prest. Froebel Inst. 
Laporte, Ind., 1884, 


HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Dear ‘‘ Father Bicknell’’ ;—Already has the leaven begun to 
work. Under the inspiration of the Madison meeting, I feel, 

even now, like writing a half-dozen articles on as many differ- 
ent educational topicg. If all the teachers who attended that 
immense gathering are equally inspired, then, indeed, will its 
mission have been accomplished, and the entire educational 
lump will be thoroughly leavened. School systems and school- 
rooms will be filled with a fresh enthusiasm for the whole year 
tocome. After all, this is our great need. With all our fine- 

spun theories and superior methods, if we would accomplish the 
highest results, each succeeding year must bring to our ald 

fresh enthusiasm and renewed consecration to our work. Bat 
[ started out to talk about a different subjact. 

In the Secretary’s report of the discussion which took place 
in the Department of Supervision, on the excellent paper of 
Superintendent Stevenson, I am quoted as follows: ‘‘ Super- 
intendent Gibson, of Uhio, said he preferred green high school 
graduates to normal graduates. No other superintendent 
agreed with him, however.’’ Now, as the above is just what 
I did not say, and what I do not think, and as Superintendent 
Thatcher of Illinois, who spoke, and several other superin- 

tendents who did not speak, except to me afterward, did agree 
with what I said, [ am naturally anxious that the many su- 
perintendents and teachers who read TH# JOURNAL, and eés- 
pecially those of Ohio, who know me and my work, shall 
know exactly what I did say, and what I do think, about this 
important subject. 

We were discussing the powers and duties of a superintend- 
ent, and [I was speaking about his duty in regard to new 
teachers, especially those employed for the first time in pri- 
mary grades. In the course of my remarks I said: “ An effi- 
cient superintendent, like our brother from Columbus, can 
often produce better teachers from high-school graduates 
fresh from their work (not green high-school graduates) than 
are the ready-made teachers from the majority of our normal 
schools.’”’ On careful consideration the above will, I am cer- 
tain, be accepted by my brother superintendents who have had 
any experience in the matter, as a statement of facts. And 
no one reading the above can fora moment believe me opposed 
to normal schools. I am most heartily and unreservedly in 
favor of good normal schools. Let them prepare teachers for 
all our smaller cities, towns, villages, and country-district 
schools. Our larger cities are reveling in the luxury of corps 
of teachers made up almost exclusively of Normal graduates, 
How is it with our smaller cities, villages, and towns? The 
corps of teachers in nine-tenths of them are made up of high 

school graduates, who enter the primary grades, and after 
proper experience, are promoted to higher grades. Why is 
this? Because,—1, These smaller communities have not yet 
been educated up to the necessity of introducing a normal de- 
partment into their course of instruction. 2. The public sen- 
timent is opposed to importing normal graduates, and decid- 
edly in favor of encouraging home talent,’ no matter how 
mediocre said ‘‘talent’’ may be. 3. The superintendent in 
such cities, towns, and villages is hired, in many cases, with 
special reference to his fitness or willingness, or both, to do 
this work of producing teachers from high school graduates, 
which work belongs properly to normal schools only. And 
this third reason brings us back to my first statement, in the 
discussion at Madison. I said, “‘ An efficient superintendent 
can produce,” ete. By this I do not wish to be understood as 
asserting that he ought to be required to produce teachers 

from high-school graduates. What he does do, and what he 
ought to do, are two different things. 

W. D. Gipson, Supt , Coshocton, O. 
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AUGUST. 


— In vain 
Ye call back the Past again, 
The Past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolis into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere. , 
—The Bells of San Blas, 


— It has done me good to be somewhat parched by the heat 
and drenched by the of iife.— Hyperion. 


— He was born at the break of day, 
When abroad the angels walk; 
He hath listened to their talk, 
And he knoweth what they say. 


The Fugitive, 
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THE WEEE. 


The National Woman Snuffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts have resolved that, notwithstanding the proclamation of 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony in favor of the Republican 
party, they “‘deem it worse than useless to ‘stand by the Re- 
publican’ or any other party, while we are deprived of the 
means of enforcing a political opinion,’ and they consequently 
advise all suffragists to ‘‘ concentrate all their efforts upon se- 
curing the ballot for women,” and not attempt to influence a 
presidential campaign so long as they cannot vote. 

About half-past eleven Thursday night the United States 
steamer “ Tallapoosa”? came into collision with the coal 
schooner “‘ James S. Lowell,”” of Bath, Me., off Martha’s 
Vineyard, and sunk in about ten minutes. The surgeon, Dr. 
Black, and a colored boy were lost. Our facetious contem- 
porary, the Boston Globe, says that ‘‘ Secretary Chandler has 
been warned time and again to keep the navy in out of the 
dew, and above all things, not to permit it to venture out of 
doors after dark. Ever and anon his attention has been called 
to the fact that a floating bale of cotton, or something of that 
kind, might come in contact with our iron-clads, but he chose 
to keep right on in his heedless ways. The result is that the 
navy is now at the bottom of the sea.” 

A number of persons were arrested in the City of Mexico 
lately, in connection with a conspiracy to reconstruct the Gov- 
ernment asit was in 1876. Jardon, editor of La Opinion Na- 
cional, was the leader. It is said that the plot was to shoot 
or imprison Diaz and Gonzales. The sffair was greatly exag- 
gerated, as the conspiracy was a weak one. 


Abroad —France practically declared war on China, Satur- 
day, Aug. 23, by opening the bombardment of the arsenal at 
Foo Chow, a trea'y port on the river Min, 420 miles northeast 
of Canton and 37) miles southwest of Shanghai. The bom- 
bardment began at two o’clock in the afternoon and ceased at 
eight p.m. Only one Chinese battery replied. The report 
that two French vessels were sunk during the engagement is 
unconfirmed. The French fleet sustained no damage. 

The Asiatic cholera has seized upon a new center of distri- 
bation, and the decreasing tale of deaths in the French ports is 
thrown into the background by the violent outbreak in the 
Italian port of Spezia. 

The hygienic congress in session at The Hague has unani- 
mously adopted the proposal of Prof. Proust in favor of a new 
International Sanitary Conference for the creation of a perma 
nent international sanitary committee to act against epidemics. ; 
Holland will be asked to submit proposals to other countries 
in regard to the project. 

A French aeronaut claims that the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion has been completely solved, and that balloons capable of 
carrying over one hundred soldiers each can be constructed. 

The monasteries of the Franciscans and Dominicans, two of 
the most powerful religious corporations in France, are about 
to revert back to the Government. 

Advices from Armenia say that there is a serious uprising 
at Dersim. The leaders refuse to acknowledge the authority 
of Turkey, and the Governor is powerless to bring them to 


verms. 


We are pleased to learn that Prof. Jerome Allen, 
Ph..D., late president of the Minnesota State Normal 
School at St. Cloud, is to be associated with Mr. 
Kellogg in the management of the New York 
School Journal and the Teacher’s Institute. Dr. Allen 
is widely known as a writer and educator. He will 
add strength to the journals with which he ‘s to be 
connected, and will be warmly welcomed by the frater- 
nity of educational editors. 


Ir is understood that the managers of the American 
Institute of Instruction are considering favorably the 
application to hold its next meeting at Newport. This 
is one of the most delightful watering-places in the 
world, and, no doubt, a multitude of teachers and 
others from all parts of the country will be attracted to 
the “City by the Sea,” next July, should it be finally 
decided to hold the meeting there. Superintendent 
Littlefield would undoubtedly do all in his power,—and 
that means a great deal,—to make the welcome cordial 
and the meeting a success. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its annual meeting in Montreal the 
present week, beginning Wednesday, August 27th, 
and ending Wednesday, September 3d. The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science will 
hold its next meeting in Philadelphia, beginning Thurs- 
day, September 4th, and ending Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11th. 

The meetings of these associations mark and record 
the advance in nearly every department of science. The 
conjunction of these meetings, on consecutive weeks on 
American soil, will be noted with interest by all 
thoughtful minds. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction is to be con- 
gratulated for its ability to command the services of the 
highest and best men to fill the presidential chair. Its 
long line from Francis Wayland to Homer B. Sprague 
forms a list of distinguished names. It is with great 
satisfaction that we are permitted té write the name of 
the recently-elected president in that list, Hon. James 
W. Patterson, LL.D., of New Hampshire. 

Senator Patterson was born in New Hampshire in 
1822, early became a school-teacher in the common 
schools of his native State, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1848, was Professor of Mathe- 
matics in his Alma Mater from 1854 to 1859, when he 
was transferred to the chair of Astronomy. He was 
School Commissioner for Grafton County, and Secretary 
of the State Board of Education from 1858 to 1861. In 
1862 he was chosen representative to the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, and the same year was elected 
member of Congress. He was re-elected to the 39th 
Congress, and in 1866 was chosen United States 
Senator. Daring the ten years of his service in Con- 
gress he filled prominent positions upon some of the 
most important committees, and was a warm, personal, 
and trusted friend of the lamented Garfield. He is now 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of New Hampshire, a position which he has filled for 
several years past to the great satisfaction of the people 
of that State. 

He brings, therefore, to his new position as the 
honored head and chief executive of the oldest general 
educational association of the country a long, varied, 
and rich experience. Clear-headed, far sighted, with a 
mind richly endowed and fully stored with broad views 
of educational problems, and a clear knowledge of peda- 
gogical priaociples, he will insure progress and success 
to the coming meetings of the Institute. We heartily 
congratulate the educational forces of New England 
and the country upon his acceptance of this important 
position. 

Following such men as Francis Wayland, Gideon F. 
Thayer, John D. Philbrick, and Homer B. Sprague, he 
will place another full sheaf of rich wheat in the Insti- 
tute’s garner of rich treasures. 


F, Louis LL.D., the newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, is the 
right man in the right place. Prof. Soldan is the 


principal of the St. Louis Normal School, and has 
made for himself an honorable record among the fore- 
most teachers of America. Born in Germany in 1841, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, of honorable parentage, he 
received his education in his native land, and came to 
America when he was twenty-two years of age. He has 
now been twenty-one years in this country, nearly the 
whole time connected with the educational interests of 
St. Louis. He has successively filled several important 
positions in that city, and always with great credit to 
himself. Dr. Soldan has achieved a national reputa- 
tion. An accurate scholar, a critical reasoner, an adept 
in pedagogical philosophy, familiar with the educa- 
tional problems and principles both in the old world 
and the new, for many years an active worker in the 
National Association, he brings to this new post of 
honor and of duty a fertile mind, enriched by a large 
and varied experience. 

It is a distinguished honor to be unanimously elected 
the president of this national organization of American 
educators, and it is a position which will be honored by 
the administration of Dr. Soldan. Whether the next 
meeting of the Association be held in the South or in 
the North, it cannot fail to be one of great interest and 
value under the efficient management that will surely 
mark Dr. Soldan’s administration. We bespeak for 
him the hearty, cordial, and united support of all the 
friends of the Association in the country. 


VACATION SCHOOLS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


While our educational associations have been laboring 
with the question of “Industrial Training in Public 
Schools,” a group of ladies in Boston have been work- 
ing out a most interesting problem, during the vacation 
weeks of the present summer. By the munificence of 
good Mrs. Hemenway, whose bounty is the spring of 
so many excellent movements and opportunities for 
teachers, a hundred and twenty girls have been gathered 
in the Starr King public school-house, in Tennyson 
street, for several weeks past, under seven teachers 
(Miss Homans, principal), for instruction in some of 
the common industrial occupations. Unlike several 
other schools held at vacation, this has not at- 
tempted to take the place of regular term work, but 
has been confined strictly to the industrial training of 
its pupils, with such discipline in manners and morals 
as might be expected from the accomplished ladies who 
have it in charge. The work includes lessons in the 
detail of practical housekeeping for the little ones; 
selections from the kindergarten occupations; drawing 
and coloring, the finer grades of sewing and em- 
broidery; and for the older and stronger pupils, a 
cabinet-maker’s shop., A recent visit to the school 
showed the girls cheerfully and busily engaged, with a 
remarkable attendance, and what seemed to be credita- 
ble proficiency. A good deal of the work appeared to us 
unusually well done, and some of the cabinet-work such 
as would be promising in a skillful apprentice. It was 
beautiful to see the fine spirit and natural and gentle 
manners of the girls in a school where almost every- 
thing depended on the voluntary principle, and nothing 
but the love of the work brought the little community 
together day after day. 

In schools like this, for boys and girls, it seems to us 
the problem of industrial training for youth, especially 
in cities, can be wrought out, at least until it is in- 
volved in the real work of the school of technology. 
For, spite of our theories, the large majority of our well- 
to-do parents will not be persuaded to change our 
present graded school system to a double-headed ar- 
rangement for compulsory industrial training, Such a 
change would inevitably drive away the class whose 
presence assures the vital interest of the whole com- 
munity in the common school, and lifts it above the 
European ideal of an elementary institution for the 
laboring classes. If the industrial department were 
confined to the children of the poor, it would breed 
jealousies which would be fatal to our whole system of 
public instruction, and for which the small amount of 
industrial training would be a doubtful gain. But 
there certainly can be no objection to industrial schools 
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spend the long vacation in the city, under circum- 
stances which make the summer weeks a period of trial 
to their parents, a peril to their own health, and, too 
often, an intolerable nuisance to the community. If a 
good many thousands of these children could spend two 
or three hours a day under such instruction as we de- 
scribe, for the three summer months, it is impossible to 
estimate the good that might be accomplished. It has 
long seemed to us that nine months of our graded 
school life was sufficient, especially for children who 
must be hurried home from vacation and set at work in 
the most trying weeks of the year. Such a division 
between the general and industrial departments would 
be just to all, and would rightly appeal to the public 
funds for at least a considerable portion of support. 
It would, also, afford an opportunity to test some of 
the more ambitious theories ventilated in regard to in- 
dustrial education, and give to many of our wealthy, 
benevolent, and cultivated city people a chance to do 
solid service for society. 


IS THIS SCIENCE? 


The critical, journalistic afterglow of the Madison 
Convention has revealed a variety of suggestions for 
the better management of the National Education As- 
sociation in years tocome. The majority of these are 
respectfully referred to the new President, “with 
power to act,” in full confidence that the Convention 
will be a success, whatever may become of the plans of 
the critics. The only comment that seems to come in 
the line of general educational interest, while in no 
way involving the management of the great meeting, 
appears in Science for August 8th. As Science hails 
from Cambridge, Mass., it would seem that disapproval 
from a locality so eminent were ample cause for self- 
examination; especially as the radical point of the 
Cambridge criticism is nothing less than a general 
impeachment of the class of educational people who are 
responsible for the attitude of this remarkable 
gathering. 

The gist of the impeachment appears in the follow- 
ing sentences: “It was never more apparent than at 
this meeting that education is, in this country, not a 
science nor a profession in any extended or respectable 
sense. Contrast the dismal, time-killing trivialities 
which frittered away the time of the larger meetings, 
the emptiness of some of the addresses, the egotism and 
ignorance of others, with the method of a meeting of a 
scientific association. Worst of all were, perhaps, the 
dismal hours of the so-called philosophy of education. 
Anything more: stultifying and anti pedagogic than 
most of this cannot be imagined. If a teacher can 
teach he can interest a convention, or else is sure to 
have the sense to keep silent. By this test very few 
teachers were heard at Madison. There 
should be, before another meeting, a board of examiners 
to decide on the merits of papers, less with reference to 
names and more to matter.” The article closes with a 
suggestion that the “most important new departure, 
since the association was founded, may be quietly 
made next year, even by a very small convention, in 
which quality shall be made the touchstone of all.” 

It may be well to notice, in this connection, that the 
two bodies of educational men to whom the country 
would naturally look for help in this vacuum of peda- 
gogic science have, so far, notably kept aloof from 
the meetings of the National Association. Most of 
these gatherings have certainly been “very small”; 
small enough to meet the exclusive taste of Science 
itself. Yet the vast majority of the leading scientists 
and the college faculties, especially of the older univer- 
sities of the East, have never favored these meetings. 
They have not been kept out by a “ring”; but have 
remained outside from choice. A certain number of 
the abler scientific and college men of the country, the 
class most deeply interested and best informed in regard 
to our elementary and secondary education, were 
present at Madison, and their welcome was undoubted. 
But the great Madison gathering, from no fault of its 
own, was really an assemblage of the most successful 
men and women connected with the elementary and 
secondary, including the normal school, education ; 
even the private, academical interest being less promi- 


nent than the public. Indeed, the great significance of 
the Madison Convention was its representative charac- 
ter, as showing the people’s side of our American 
system of instruction. The radical impeachment of 
Science is that this body of educational people made 
such a “dismal” failure in the department of peda- 
gogics that it were desirable fo restrict the meetings of 
the association to a “very small” number, and that 
even their papers should run the gauntlet of a “board 
of examiners” before appearing. By whom, and on 
what principle of selection, this board is to be chosen 
we are not informed; possibly President Soldan, in 
this crisis, will apply to Science for relief. 

But whether the pedagogic vacuum would be filled, 
even by the addition of the scientific or collegiate 
brotherhood to the National Association, is not so 
evident. For many years the physical scientists of the 
country have met in annual association, to the great 
profit of themselves and the furtherance of scientific 
investigation. It is not disputed that fair progress has 
been made by this class of educators in methods of 
scientific instruction, especially in our higher institu- 
tions of learning. But certainly nobody would look to 
this quarter for any notable development in pedagogics, 
especially in that most vital realm of the general ele- 
mentary and secondary training of American childhood 
and youth. At most, our leading scientific association 
has made suggestions for elementary instruction in 
nature-knowledge. Yet, even here, its preliminary 
report, in which the convention indorsed the educa- 
tional vagaries of Professor Youmans, was so thoroughly 
unjust, not to say uninformed in regard to what was 
being done, that its recommendations were robbed of 
authority. The scientific press, of late, has too often 
even outdone the theological press in its wholesale 
attacks upon the public school system, sometimes 
revealing an ignorance of present conditions anything 
but “scientific.” We do not believe the most eminent 
scientific teachers in the country will indorse the 
charge of our Cambridge contemporary, and, certainly, 
we do not hold scientific men responsible for the 
materialistic theories so confidently flourished in cer- 
tain quarters as the New Education. But the fact 
remains that general pedagogic science has never been 
formulated in the public meetings of scientific men in 
any way that justifies the impeachment referred to. 


Much less does pedagogie science owe to any concen- 
trated interest of the other class that avoids these 
popular assemblies,—the faculties of the leading col- 
leges of the East. Eminent as many of these men 
have been as practical teachers, and valuable as their 
contributions to mental and moral science have been, 
their interest in didactics has always been more latent 
than evident. There are probably not ten colleges, of 
national reputation, that have even established a chair 
of Pedagogics; and, unless we mistake, Johns Hopkins 
is the only great Eastern university that supports such 
a professorship. The ordinary college idea has been 
that any clever graduate is competent to assume the 
most important position as teacher or superintendent in 
the people’s school. The result of this delusion is 
apparent wherever the workings of our graded school 
system are noted. It is not here we are to look for 
leadership in pedagogic science. 

In fact, the only body of school people in our country 
who have made any concerted effort at the development 
of a general science of instruction consists of the men 
and women who, for twenty years past, have been 
placed in charge of the great public school interest of 
the country, with such associates from the academical 
and collegiate ranks as have been willing to work in 
cheerful co-operation with them. A few thousand of 
these superior leaders of the people’s schools have 
found each other out; gathered in frequent associations, 
national and local, and, through normal and training 
schools, institutes, the educational press, and what is 
becoming a respectable pedagogic literature, have in- 
augurated the study of education as a science in every 
part of the country. Whatever may be the deficiencies 
of this body of people, fairly represented at Madison, 
fifty of the most eminent of them gathered in the 
Council, only a prejudiced or uninformed critic will 
deny that no other class has done so much faithful 
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made anything like the careful study of those condi- 
tions of American life which must decide the prac- - 
ticability of adopting these systems in whole, or the 
modifications needed to adapt them to the national 
need. The American literature of pedagogics, with 
rare exceptions, has come from them. The great 
change in elementary instruction, which has placed the 
common school in a new spiritual climate, is their work. 
The reform, no less marked, in school discipline and 
organization, in both elementary and secondary schools, 
is theirs. With occasional help from leading scientists 
and university teachers of English literature, the benefi- 
cent changes in .the curriculum and methods in 
secondary education are their work. Whatever may be 
the merit of other classes of educators, on other lines, 
the eminent men and women who went up to Madison 
may honestly claim the honor of initiating the study of 
pedagogics, and of holding in their minds the best 
results in this department in our national education. 
Whether they are “real teachers ;” whether the best 
teachers are always or often gifted with, or trained to, 
the rare faculty of effective public discourse ; whether, 
on the whole, the published proceedings of the Con- 
vention willl justify the contemptuous estimate of 
Science ; whether a select club of pedagogic philosophers, 
licensed by a “ board of examiners” to read their pro- 
found papers to each other, either written in the 
cloudy or cambric-needle style, affected by certain of 
the class, would really be a substitute for the Madison 
assemblage, we must leave competent observers to 
decide. But, for better or for worse, we fear that the 
country, just now, must look to such men and women 
as held counsel together during these eventful days in 
the Northwest for the best formulating of education as 


a science, and its most effective handling as an art, this 
side the water. 

But this opens the inquiry, What is the true 
method of developing pedagogic science and art in our 
country? And to this weighty matter we shall call 
attention in a subsequent number, 


DRIFT. 


— The other day, on the steps of our office, we came upon a 
bright young Chinaman, whom we remembered as one of the 
wonderful boys selected by competitive examination and sent 
to America, where he graduated among the foremost in the 
high school of one of our large New England cities, Taken 
aback to see him completely trafisformed in dress, with cropped 
hair, we ventured the question, ‘‘How is this?’ ‘*Oh,” 
said he, with a spurt of high spirits, “‘China was too slow after 
the Springfield high school. Iwent back and found I was an 
American boy, and have come here to live as an American 
citizen.’ A system of education that changes a young China- 
man, certain of cflicial promotion, to a bookseller’s clerk in 
Boston, in four years, may be defective in various ways, bat it 
certainly does the business for which it was made by the people, 
—training boys and girls for active citizenship in the new 
Republic. 

— One of the sensible things done by the late Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria was an arrangement for the industrial 
training of the crowd of youngsters whom the British Empire 
is privileged to support as the Royal Family. At Osborn, the 
royal residence on the Isle of Wight, a pretty Swiss cottage 
was built and dedicated to instruction in housekeeping for the 
girls; while a garden and shop were given the boys for such 
training as could be had therein. We are assured the arrange- 
ment was not of the play-house order, but that the little girls 
were carried through a real course in housekeeping; while the 
boys were paid workman’s wages for solid service at the 
shovel and the hoe, the saw and plane. We should not won- 
der if the whole family were brought outa more practical, 
handy, and serviceable set than a good many households, at 
home and abroad, whose idea of liberty seems to centre on the 
shirking of useful work. 

— Our old friend, Amy Bradley, principal of the Tileston 
Free School for white children in Wilmington, N. C., looked 
in upon us the other day, really younger and in better spirits 
for hard work than we have seen her for years. Her work 
began, about fifteen years since, with the attempt to lift up 
aclass of poor whites, in a subarb of Wilmington, by estab- 
lishing a day school. Through the wise munificence of Mrs. 
Hemenway of Boston, and the prodigious labors of its heroic 
lady-principal, it has. been supported, at a cost of nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars; and to-day, in buildings, applian- 
ces, teachers, and methods of instruction, is a model school, 
crowded with pupils, widely known and greatly valued by the 
best families in the city. The result has been the virtual abol- 
ishing of the class for which it was established, whose chil- 
dren under its training have become intelligent and prosper- 
ous members of society; the establishment of a public school 
system, now under the able superintendence of Prof. Noble; 
and a demonstration to everybody of the power of good sch 
ng to regenerate the most hopeless class in the State. Miss 
Bradley will probably send an exhibit of her school work to 
some of the Southern expositions during the coming autumn 


and winter. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference to the 
Theory of Education. A text-book for colleges. By 
James Sally, M.A. New York: D. Appleton. 


This is a study of the science“of the mind in a spirit, with 
a method specially adapted to the instructors of youth, 
—a work long demanded by the studious members of the fra- 
ternity. Without being “‘ cranky,’ the author does not hesi- 
tate to graft upon the general old-time system of psychology 
the fresher, heartier methods of reducing the study of the 
mind to a science, not ignoring its nervous conditions and 
concomitants. No scientific work on psychology can be pop- 
ular in its cast, and yet this borders as near as we like to see 
such a work on that idea without in the least lowering its sci- 
entific tone. The department of embryology of the mind is of 
special value as being a sharp study of the mental processes in 
child-life. Technical terms are so clearly defined that the 
work may be read with delight by one unversed in philosophic 
lore, The influence of psychology on the ‘‘conduct and cul- 
tivation of the mind ’’ is admirably presented by interweaving 
logic, esthetics, and ethics, or the practical sclences, “‘ which 
aim to regulate the mental procession.’”’ The pedagogical 
phase of the work is distinct, intelligible, and inspiriting, show- 
ing how education is concerned with the “‘ training of faculty,’’ 
as well as communicating knowledge. We rise from the study 
of this work with a feeling that every teacher will be ever 
after of greater value to the world, as well as find more satis- 
faction in her work, who familiarizes herself with the princi- 
ples of this fresh, readable, scientific treatise of the human 
mind, the manner and condition of its working, and traces 
the order of development of its faculties. She will have a 
deeper insight into the nature of her work and the conditions 
of success. It is worth much to have a teacher appreciate the 
complexity of the mind, its methods of growth, the influences 
by which it may grow, and the power of individuality thereon. 
‘There has long been a growing feeling that teachers must 
grasp more vigorously the principles of this science; and if 
Mr. Sully has made this possible, then the fraternity, as well 
as parents and teachers, owe him a debt of gratitade. Our 
author has a genius for discriminating in a way that unfolds a 
variety of distinctions, setting technical facts forth as vividly 
as alandscape. Here is an illustration : Mental philosophy 
has to do with the mind as a unity, psychology with the states 
of this mind. Mental science determines the conditions on 
which mental phenomena depend. Psychology is a theoretic 
science concerning itself with what is, in distinction from ‘a 
practical science which considers what ought to be. It is, 
however, tho basis of several practical sciences, —logic, ssthet- 
ics, ethics.’’ 

His definitions are expressive, as for example, ‘‘ Mind is the 
sum of our processes of knowing, our feelings of pleasure and 
pain, and our voluntary doings.’”’ ‘‘ It is non-material, the 
inner smaller world as distinguished from the external. But 
all mental processes are connected with the outer world 
through the actions of the nervous system. Logic is the psy- 
chology of knowing; wsthetics, of feeling; ethics, of willing. 
Perception is a mental process; a precept is its result.’’ 

The practical phases of this work are unparalleled. Efi- 
ciency of the mind depends upon the efficiency of the brain, so 
that exhaustion of any part of the brain affects the mind so 
that the brain needs repose as a whole; so that, in addition to 


variety of brain exercise, there must be complete rest in some-. 


thing which approximates the play of childhood. Science is 
common knowledge more precise. Whatever we do for a pur- 
pose is voluntary or willing. There is a fascination in his 
style, as may be imagined from a few illustrations. The mind 
at any one movement is a tangle of psychological processes, 
and the psychologist is to unravel this tangle. This is analysis. 

Each chapter closes with a section on the bearings of that 
department on education. Here, in brief, are some of his con- 
elusions. A teacher cannot intelligently exercise a child’s 
powers of observations till he grasps the fact that observation 
implies discrimination. The training of a faculty means the 
regular calling of it into activity by supplying the conditions 
of its exercise, and a social stimulus in the shape of a motive. 
It is vain to try to cultivate the power of abstraction before 
the powers of observation and imagination have reached a 
certain degree of strength. Internal activity comes up to and 
balances external activity at seven years of age. Inner activ- 
ity becomes free of sense, and gains a distinct ascendancy of 
it at fourteen years. 


A Boy’s Workshop. With plans and Designs for Indoor 
and Oatdoor Work. By a Boy and His Friends. Wit an 
Introduction by Henry Randall Waite. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1. 

Dr. Waite, in his introduction, justly saye: ‘‘The parents 
and instructors of boys have not less reason than the boys 
themselves for awarding to this book a cordial welcome. In 
neitber home nor school is adequate attention now given to 
the training of the hands to skill in the use of any of the tools 
employed in the industrial arts. It need hardly be stated that 
every boy should have at least a little training in this direction, 
while to thousands such training is an essential part of their 
equipment as breadwinners and as useful citizens. The desire 
to turn the energies of hands and brain upon consecutive work, 
is worthy and honorable. Let it have proper encouragement. 
We have too little of the industry which follows habits well 
formed, and too little of the thrift which follows skill. Soet- 
ety, the State, and the Nation have need of the boy who has 
a workshon. Mav every boy who wants one, have one, and 


God bless him!’”’ The contents of the book include, among 
other things, instructions about furnishing the workshop; how 
to use the different tools ; how to make various useful and 
ornamental articles; how to make a wooden tent; how to 
photograph; how to tie the different knots in ropes, and much 
other usefal information. 


Some Phases of the Indian Question. By General Henry 
B Carrington. U.S.A. Including “‘ Phil Kearney Massacre,’ 
** Opening of Route to Montana,” and maps. Boston: OC. H. 
Whiting, 32 Bromfield street. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


Boston and New York,1775 and 1776. Historical Papers, 
with Notes and Maps. By same, author of Battles of Amer- 
ican Revolution, etc. Boston: C, H. Whiting, 32 Bromfield 
street. Paper, 25 cents. 

The author’s name is sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
and authority of the two handsome pamphlets, and we fully 
indorse what The Congregationalist of the 2ist inst. says in 
reference to them and the author, adding that they are of 
especial interest to teachers of history, as well for the matter 
as for the excellent maps. 

‘Two important pamphlets by General H. B. Carrington, 
U.S. A., have been printed. Some Phases of the Indian Ques- 
tion is one, and few men are so competent to discuss the subject 
as General Carrington. It contains his addresses before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and before 
the similar American Association; the official reports of the 
famous Fort Phil. Kearney Massacre and its casualties, and his 
itinerary of the expedition of 1866 to open a wagon-road to 
Montana. A clear map accompanies it. The other is Boston 
and New York, 1775-6, historical papers, with notes and maps, 
originally published in the Bay State Monthly and now re- 
printed. Gen. Carrington’s well-earned retirement from active 
military service is by no means allowed to pass in idleness, 
and these fruits of his pen, not less than his more elaborate 
works, ‘have solid and lasting value.’’—Congregationalist. — 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— ‘Emile Littré,’’ the celebrated French lexicographer, 
will be the subject of a biographical sketch in the September 
Century. A full-page portrait accompanies the article, 

— The Report on the Condition of Growing Crops, 
and on Rates of Transportation, for August, 1884, has 
been Tg from the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

— In the August Wide Awake, in the notable series of ar- 
ticles, ‘‘ How Success is Won,”’ Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton tells the 
remarkable story of the brave and pathetic lifeof Dr. Wm. T. 
G. Morton, discoverer of anwzsthetic inhalation. 

— J. 8, Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose Street, New York, have just 
issued Seven Hundred Album Verses, compiled by J. 8. 
Ogilvie; price 15 cents. It consists of selections of poetry and 
prose suitable for writing in autograph, albums, etc. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will issue at once in 
their ‘‘ Transatlantic Series,” a clever story entitled The 
World we Live In, by Oswald Crawfurd, author of Portu- 
gal, Old and New, which has received very favorable attention 
from the London critics, 4 

— A paper descriptive of a cooking-school for young girls in 
New York City has been prepared by Charles Barnard, for 
the September St. Nicholas. It is written in the form ofa 
story, and is fully illustrated i designs by Mrs. Jessie Cur- 
tis Shepherd. 

~— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have ready the fifth 
series of Stories by American Authors. This neat volume 
includes: ‘‘ A Light Man,’”’? by Henry James; “ Yatil,” by F. 
D. Millet; ‘‘The End of New York,” by Park .Benjamin ; 
“Why Thomas was Discharged,” by George Arnold; and 
“The Tachypomp,” by E. P. Mitchell. These are all quite 
readable, and are among the best short stories prepared by na- 
tive authors. 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, have just published No. 
4of The New National Readers,—a superb book, having 
features that must commend it to teachers ; such as these: 
The reading-matter of the book is largely of a descriptive 
style; the high character of the selections; full of information; 
the lessons of suitable length, and properly graded; the lan- 
guage lessons are excellent; directions for reading, sound and 
sensible ; the type, like all of Barnes Series of National 
Readers, large and clear, and the binding substantial. Exam- 
ine the book. 

— A notable addition to the fiction of the year is Mr. Edgar 
Faweett’s novel, Rutherford, issued in Funk & Wagnalls’ 
“Standard Library.’”’ Most of the characters are taken from 
New York upper society, but some of the strongest work of 
the book is said to be in treating with characters among the 
toiling masses. He deals with phases of society that require 
the utmost skill ; bat his quick insight into character, his 
ready sympathies,-and his conscientious literary art, have 
proved more than equal to the tasks he has undertaken. It is 
certain that many of the best critics are watching his course 
with high anticipations. 


Mrs. Hurd’s Niece. By Ella Farman. The Young Folks’ 
Library. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop&Co. 25 cents. 
This fascinating story, one of the best from the author’s pen, 

will find a multitude of earnest and appreciative readers, It 
draws a sharp contrast between genuine, practical religion and 
its fashionable substitute, and shows the hollowness of a life 
not based upon sound principle. There is hardly a page with- 
out its suggestive passage, and we know of few books which 
contain so much that it is really helpful to young girls placed 
in positions where self-control, moral courage, and self sacrifice 
are required. 
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— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will publish at once several 
important educational works. Among these are Deutsch’s 
Colloquial German Exercises and Reader, Fulton and 
Trueblood’s Choice Readings for Schools and Blocution 
Classes, and Ellen H. Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals 
(Science Guides, No. XIII). Another valuable work forth- 
coming from the same house is a Gymnastic Manual, by Dr. 
E. Hitchcock, director of the Amherst College Gymnasium, 
Another is D’Ooge’s Antigone, the first volume in the Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors (text and notes). They also 
have in press Mitchell’s Hebrew Lessons, and Wentworth 
and Hill’s Geometry Exercise Manual. 

— F. H. Gilson, Boston, and 8, R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, 
have just published Book I. of The Tonic Sol fa Music 
Course for Schools, by Daniel Batchellor and Thomas 
Charmbury ; price 15 cents. This admirable little manual 
consists of a series of exercises and songs in the Tonic Sol fa 
method, progressively arranged in steps, with a corresponding 
supplemental course in staff notation. This Book I. has ex- 
ercises in the First and Second Steps. A number of good 
rote-songs for the lower primary grade are furnished with « 
manual prepared for teachers containing directions how to 
present the musical exercises to the children. The book is 
puvlished in good style, printed on heavy paper, and bound 
in heavy manilla covers. 

— A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place, New York, have under- 
taken a work of great value and importance to primary teach- 
ers. It consists of Graphic Reading Leaflets for Primary 
Classes, by A. B. Guilford and Otto Ortel. These Graphic 
Reading Leaflets are arranged in lessons, beautifully illus- 
trated, and are designed for use while children are taking the 
first steps in reading, and before books are placed in their 
hands, The one method presented is the ‘‘ word method,” 
and the text presents frequent repetitions of the words taught. 
The lessons are placed on detached leaves, enabling the teacher 
to present to the child fresh reading, which will inspire en- 
thusiasm and tend to fix the attention of the children. The 
first set of Leaflets are excellent in every respect, and should 
be universally used in the primary schools. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York, have 
added to their popular ‘‘ Standard Library’? Number One; 
and How to Take Care of Him, by Joseph J. Pope, M.R C.S., 
L.S.A.; price 15 cents. It consists of a valuable series of talks 
on the art of preserving health. They are marked by sterling 
common sense and an evident mastery of sanitary science. 
These “‘ talks '’ are meant for the people, and are on every-day 
matters of the very utmost consequence to all, and in regard 
to which ignorance is almost acrime. Such subjects as diet, 
dress, ventilation, exercise, are handled in a manner at once 
pleasing and full of instruction that is vitally important. A 
wide circulation of this little book is bound to insure three 
things: better bodies, better dispositions, better minds, and, 
we might add, better religion. The author does not mince 
matters in discussing alcoholic drinks and tobacoo, 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just brought out the Amer- 
ican copyrighted edition of Mr. Axel Gustafson’s great book on 
The Drink Question, which has already been accepted in Eng- 
land as the most complete book on the subject ever made, and 
one that will be the Bible of temperance reformers for years to 
come. It has been pronounced the fairest, most exhaustive, 
freshest, and most original of all the literature on the subject 
that has yet appeared. They also declare it to be most impartial 
and careful in its evidence, and fair and fearless in its conclu- 
sions. Its accuracy is vouched for by the best physiologists and 
physicians. Mr. Gustafson is a Swede by birth, and a graduate 
of Harvard University. He has won high distinction as a thor- 
ough student of world politics, and as a political writer of 
marked insight and acumen, he having written articles for 
the leading American dailies, as well as for the Narth Amer- 
ican Review, International Review, National Quarterly, and 
Atlantic Monthly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2 15. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York, has sent us 
specimen pages of his new Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowl- 
edge and Language, with numerous maps and illustrations. 
It is well printed in double columns, on good paper, and prom- 
ises to be a comprehensive and exhaustive work. It will in- 
cludé not only a larger and more complete dictionary of the 
English language than has heretofere appeared, but also a 
concise dictionary of the six other principal literary languages 
of the world, — Greek, Latina, French, Gerntan, Italian, and 
Spanish. It will be published in volumes of from 700 to 800 
pages, octavo-medium size, and contain over 300,000 separate 
title entries. Price per volume, in cloth, $1 50; in full library 
sheep binding, $2.00. 

Mr. Alden has just published The Intellectual Life, by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of A Painter's Camp, The 
Unknown. River, etc., which is one of the most charming vol- 
umes in the language, and wise and helpful as it is delightful 
to that class of readers who appreciate what is finest and no- 
blest in literature, It is a book that well exemplifies the au- 


thor’s own words: “ Whoever reads English is richer in the 
aids to culture than Pilato was.”” The volume is issued in 
the “ E'zivir’’ edition, neatly bound in cloth for 50 cents, and 
also in finer style described as ‘full Russia, gilt edges,” $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Poems by Anna Shi 1.25....8urf Wave by Anna L. Ward; 
Sie ; $1.25. New Y. Crowell 
nual of Assaying ; 
sevians eo aying ; by Walter Lee Brown ; $1.75. Chicago : Jansen 


The Fallacies in and Poverty ; by William Hanson ; $l. New 
York ; Fowier & For & shepard, 
by Joseph Y. and Fannie D, Bergen ; $1.25. 


The Development Th : 
Boston Lee & Shepard.” 
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FREE. 
To DgeLia, ON HER 21sT BIRTHDAY; BY HER TEACHER. 


Three-times-seven summers wave their golden rods at me 
And say, Cast off the chains of careless childhood: 


You are free, 
Free as the air 
Floating around me everywhere; 
Free as a bird 


Whose untrained song in summer woods is heard; 
Free as a rose 

Whose fragrance from its crimson petals flows; 
Free asariver 

Running along its own sweet way forever; 
Free as a star 

Shining upon me from blue heights afar; 
Free as the sun; 

Free as all glorious things in Nature,— 

Twenty-one. 


Free, and yet bound. 

The air is drawn unto the green sweet ground. 
The summer bird 

Flies to its tree when nestling notes are heard; 
The crimson rose 

Fades if it leave the garden where it grows; 
The flowing river 

Comes back in clouds to native brooks forever ; 
The shining star — 

Takes back the light to those blue heights afar; 
The glorious sun 

Draws all things to it, bound to all as one; 
Thus may your glad life be 

Bound to the hearts of those who love you 


Bound, yet free. 
August 28, 1882, JuLIE H. May, 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HOODLUMISM. 
BY KATE L, BROWN. 


No question before the public is of greater moment than 
the beginnings and growth of crime among our younger popu- 
lation. The daily press has been giving startling accounts of 
secret bands of young desperadoes, whose object is to waylay, 
plander, or break into buildings, in the most approved high- 
wayman and burglar fa#hion. What has made this intelli- 
gence more alarming, has been the fact that many of these 
boys have been reared in respectable families and surrounded 
by good influences. 

People are beginning to think seriously on this matter, and 
an effort is being made to trace the evil to its root, and to 
determine who or what is responsible for its existence. As 
usual the public school has come in for a heavy share of the 
blame ; the unfortunate public school that is ever being made 
the scapegoat for all our national weaknesses ! 

The criticism is made that, by failing to teach morals, our 
boys and girls will lack the moral sentiment, and thus arises 
the disposition to lawlessness and crime. It is to be noticed 
that few of these self-styled critics are teachers, or have any 
connection with educational work. 

It is not to be denied that school work like all other work, 
must be innately and directly moral in its tendencies. It is 
impossible that it should be otherwise in the successful school. 
A child very soon learns that others have rights which he 
is bound to respect. By living with others he is trained to 
habitual self-control, in order that the good of the whole be 
malotained. Through the exercises of the school he comes to 
asense of order, industry, concentration, thrift; all of which 
qualities are distinctively moral, even if unconsciously pre- 
sented and inculcated. So that the charge of the critics is 
upjust and unfounded, for the very existence of an orderly, 
well disciplined school pre-supposes certain moral qualities. 
Direct moral teaching by means of text-books, lectures, stories, 
etc., may be made a most valuable ally, but not of necessity a 
saving grace. Even the most earnest and complete prosecu- 
tion of such a course may not eradicate the evils we so deplore. 

The truth is, that too much is expected of the school. It 
should by no means bear more than a third part of ihe 
responsibility, the entire odium of which is now cast upon it. 
Every child who comes into the world isto be molded by 
three distinct influences: (1) Heredity; (2) Associations ; 
(3) Direct Training or Culture, Many of the evils that threaten 
society have their roots in the first-named of these influences, 

A child is the summing-up of the virtues, and vices also, of 
his ancestors. It seems almost trite to say that a long line of 
brave and virtuous men will have the tendency to produce 
strength and uprightness in the child who stands before you. 
We will not say that criminals will of necessity produce crimi- 
nals. That would be to say that education, in all its 
branches either of heart or head, is of no avail. But it is true 
that the poor little offspring of vice starts, as it were, at a dis- 
advantage,—a weak, almost crippled, being. Yet not alone 
should the question of heredity be considered in the cases of 
those who inherit crime. Respectable people are constantly 
fostering, in their own dispositions, weaknesses which may 
make it doubly hard for their children to tread the paths of 
virtue and honor. That which was refiaed epicurism in the 
father may reappear as downright gluttony in the son. The 
wavering will of the one sometimes means no stability in the 
other. The fiery temper, uncontrolled, of the sire is but the 
first indication of the loss of balance of the youth, with the 
horrid possibilities of the mad-house, or the murderer’s fate, 
in the distance.. Peogie do not enough realize how much 
Power lies in the individual to moderate for good or ill the 
unborn generations that are to rule the future. The child 
enters school life plastic indeed as regards character, and great 


is the opportunity of the wise and skillful teacher. Yet here 
are these inherited tendencies cropping out early, gathering 
strength day by day. 

It will take every beneficent influence, joined with the most 
constant self control, to become the master. The teacher who 
is to be able to help the child must understand his nature 
through a most searching study of it. This may be compara- 
tively easy with two or three, but to extend that study to the 
forty or fifty composing \the school is another and more difti- 
cult thing. To hold the school fully responsible for the suc- 
cesses or failures in toto of the individual, is charging too 
much, and such a charge cannot be sustained in light of rea- 
son and fairness, 

Bat if heredity has an immense influence upon character, in 
no less sense does association. By that is meant the home 
surroundings of the person, the character of the friends he 
chooses, the books he reads, the occupations which fill out his 
leisure hours, 

It may here be mentioned that nothing is so fruitfal of 
weakness and disorder as a purposeless home. Too many 
parents are content with being simply negative. They do no 
ill themselves, and do not intend that their children shall. 
But life, either good or ill, must have some strong bias in its 
favor. Where this is lacking the children will develop flabby 
and nerveless characters, which will give way at the first on- 
slaught of temptation. There must be a strong, decided per- 
sonal force working in the midst to produce the muscle that 
shall mark the future man. It is wondered why the boys of 
some of these quiet, blameless households have been founp 
ring-leaders among the youthful hoodlums, whose existence 
as such is 80 great a stain upon our national purity and pride. 
May not the fact that so much of home influence és negative 
be a partial explanation? Where this easy-going spirit pre- 
dominates there is apt to be little, if any, oversight in regard to 
the choice of companions or the selection of reading-matter. 
For a child to decide upon his mates, and be uninfluenced and 
undeterred ag to what he shall read, is about as safe as to 
turn him into a garden where wholesome and poisonous fruits 
grow side by side. We must realize, that though all young 
beings desire the best and mean.to have it, they are sure to 
fail if left alone in their choosing, because the crade judgment 
is at fault. 

Every teacher knows, sooner or later, the pernicious influ- 
ences that arise from evil companions and poor literature. 
The wise and far-sighted are keen in realizing how their 
best efforts may be counteracted by these things. The imag- 
ination is most vivid in youth. It seizes and feeds upon what- 
ever is striking and high-flown ; whether it be choice in senti- 
ment, true in ideal, or indifferent in tone, pandering to the 
lowest elements of our nature, 

In the matter of reading, there are opportunities the extent 
of which our ancestors could have hardly dreamed. The coun- 
try is flooded with literature of all grades and at all prices. 
Even the poor may have books, And as if that were not 
enough, there are epecimen sheets of sensational papers dis- 
tributed at every house, and wrapped about every school book 
or quire of paper purchased by the school-child at the village 
book and stationer’s store. The teacher of great personal 
wisdom and tact may be able to win many from these bad 
habits. Yetit is not an easy task, and can ouly be done by 
most powerfully awakening the moral sentiment in both school 
and individual. And many a teacher is watching over the 
wavering mind of the child, who, apart from school, is equally, 
perhaps more swayed by the stronger spell of some evil com- 
panion. 

The child is, as it were, the central point of attack of many 
and sometimes opposing forces. He may be well or ill dowered 
by inheritance; his home either inspires and confirms the good 
in him, or perverts and turns to brute meanings all the voices 
of his soul that should flow in sweet and gracious harmonies. 
His companions raise or lower him; his pursuits give dignity 
or triviality to his character. One might say with some force 
that that child were condemned or saved already. Yet another 
moulding influence steps in,—another factor of saving,—but 
only one, and not to be held accountable for the entire wreck, 
or realization of character. That direct training or culture, as 
exemplified by the School and the Church, is an important 
element, no one can deny. It may, indeed, overcome the difii- 
culties of which we have spoken, but only when the governing 
power and spirit of the school are stronger, more persuasive, 
more active, more vigilant than the sum-total of all the powers 
that oppose it. And this presupposes the generally impossible 
fact that one is more than two. 

And shall it be the aim and ideal of the true teacher to prove 
his little unit more than the tens? Even so; for he who aims 
at the stars will, though he miss his mark, rise yet higher than 
as if his aim were nearer earth and earthy things. Parents 
may fall short in their duties, and the teacher must press 
forward to help fill the gap. 

Yet, if that character after all fails when judged by proper 
standards, shall the same shallow, sweeping assertions be made 
that our public schools are failing to accomplish their object ? 
The destiny of many a child is almost as good as fixed before 
he enters the school-room. Yet how many impetuous cur- 
rents are turned into channels of usefulness, by the patient 
labor of the teacher! There is trenchant, yet shallow criticism 
which has the appearance of truth. But after that comes the 
calm, considerate gaze which looks below the surface, divines 
relations and adjusts responsibilities, and for this must we 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY C M. WOODWARD, 
Washington University, 8t. Louls, Mo. 
THE PROGRESS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE YEAR 1883-4.— 
(Preliminary Statement.) 


I.—In UNIVERSITIES AND HIGHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


There has been progress all along the line. I do not know 
of a single State School of Mechanics’ Arts where both draw- 
ing and tool fostruction, if established at all, have not made 
great advance. While progress has been common to all, the 
most prominent in this regard are the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Cornell University, New York State; Perdue 
University of Indiana; the) Universities of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, and Kansas. In many others arrangements 
are making for this work next year. 

In endowed and chartered schools, like the Worcester Free 
Institute in Massachusetts; Stevens Institute at Hoboken, N. 
J.; Vanderbilt University of Tennessee; the Polytechnic 
School of Washington University, St. Louis ; the Rose Poly- 
technic School at Terre Haute, Indiana, the rule has been: 
more money, more apparatus and teachers, better work, and 
more students. 


IL.—In HigH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and in CHARTERED 
or ENDOWED ScHOOLS of High School Grade. 
The only schools fully organized in respect to manual train- 
ing, a year ago, were the School of Mechanic Arts connected 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, receiving 
boys at a minimum age of 15 years ; and the Manual Training 
School of Washington University, St. Louis, receiving boys at 
a minimum age of 14 Years. The former has completed its 
eighth year with an enrollment of 56 boys,—30 regular and 26 
special, Its course of instruction covers two years. The St. 
Louis school has completed its fourth year with an enrollment 
of 201 boys, all regular. Its course of instruction covers three 
years. The former has a new suite of shops and a large 
amount of new apparatus; the latter has added many new 
tools. Both these schools have been objects of close observa- 
tion; and one of them, at least, has been crowded with pupils, 


Chicago opened on February 4, 1884, a chartered Manual 
Training School, with seats for a class of 72 boys. The plant 
cost $100,000. Every seat was occupied till the end of the 
term. An additional class of 72 boys will be admitted in Sep- 
tember next. 

Neither of these three schools are free, though the St. Louis 
school has about fifty ‘‘free scholarships,’’ and several are 
soon to be established in Chicago. The average rate of tuition 
in St. Louis and Chicago is $80 ; at Boston it is $150, 

In March, 1884, Baltimore opened a high school, which is 
also a manual training school, as apart of the public school 
system of that city. It began with accommodations for 100 
boys, and 100 boys were admitted on examination. Both the 
Chicago and Baltimore schools have followed substantially the 
plan and course of instruction of the St. Louis school. 

In April, 1884, Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston, opened a wood- 
working shop for the reception of 220 boys from the highest 
grade of the public grammar schools. They attend in sections 
of 20, and receive systematic instruction in the nature and use 
of wood-working tools, It is reported that the result of this 
experiment has been most satisfactory. It is probable that 
next year additional shops will be opened in connection with 
the English High School. 

In Moline and Peru, Iil., certain features of manual training 

have been successfully incorporated iuto the high schools. 
Two delegations fromthe School Board of Philadelphia have 
visited the St. Louis school, and they are now making plans 
for putting mapual training into their high-school course. 
In Newark, N. J., fully $50,000 have been subscribed and 
paid in, including an appropriation from the State, for the 
establishment of a manual training school similar to the St. 
Louis school. It will probably be opened during the coming 
year. 

Girard College, Philadelphia, with boys from 6 to 17 years 
of age, is making arrangements for the extensive introdaction 
of manual training into its curriculum. 

In nearly every city in the Northern States, from Maine to 
California, school boards and schoo! teachers are canvassing 
means, and discussing plans for putting manual training into 
their high schools as an essential! feature of general education. 
The term manual training, as here used, is meant to include 
a thorough course of practical draughting, free-hand and in- 
strumental, and the study and use of the typical tools and 
common materials used in the arts. In many schools plans 
are matured for beginning such work next year. 

In the high school of Eau Claire, Wis., a teacher of drawing 
and shop-work will go to work next September. 

In Toledo, Ohio, manual training is likely to come in through 
the codperation of a chartered institution, and the city high 
school. Such enlightened codperative action 1s most admirable, 
and wortby of wide imitation. 

Letters from all parts of the country show the greatest inter- 
est in these new features of a general symmetrical education. 
I regret that I cannot give more of the facts of the progress 
actually made. 

Among the Indians of Santee Agency and the negroes of 
Atlanta, similar instraction has been introduced with very 
satisfactory resulte. The moral and intellectual effects are 
seen to be very beneficial, 
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The training at Hampton, at Carlisle, and at Tuskagee, Ga., 
though more special in character,—i. ¢., In the direction of 
manual labor in specific trades,—yet is admirable work, and 
deserves mention here. 


IlL—In toe Lower GRADE. 


The workingman’s School, under Dr. Felix Adler, in New 
York City, must still be consideredjthe only complete example 
above the kindergarten, but it is having a wide influence. Its 
pupils are all drawn from the very poor, and its highest class 
has completed little more than one-half of the prescribed course 
of training. 

The kindergarten ideas and methods are climbing into the 
higher grades. Under Miss Blow in St. Louis and Prof. Hail- 
man in La Porte, Ind., kindergarten teachers have gone into 
the primary rooms and are teaching reading and writing, as 
well as manual! training, with new gifts. Thus the problem of 
what manual training to give children between 7 and 14 years 
of age, which to my mind is now the only problem in this field, 
is being attacked on both flanks. The proper solution will soon 
be found. 

This brief statement is made public at this time, not because 
it is complete, but because it is very incomplete, and because 
I wish persons having exact information on these points, not 
given above, to send it to me that I may make a fuller state- 
ment later in the fall. 


THE MORAL TRAINING AFFORDED BY 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


There are two extreme views on this subject. The one 
asserts that moral training in the public school must be com- 
pletely divorced from religion, and that such divorcement is 
consistent with the most effective moral instruction. The 
other holds that technical or formal religious instruction must 
be made the basis of all moral training, and that the absence 
of such instruction in a school renders its moral training in- 
effective. It has long seemed to me that the truth lies between 
these two extremes. I have little confidence in the efficacy of 
any system of moral training that may properly be character- 
ized as godless, and, on the other hand, what is needed to give 
efficacy to moral training in school is not formal religious 
instruction, but religious influence,— the enforcing of the 
authority of the conscience by religious motives and sanctions. 
When a witness appears in court to give testimony, he is not 
instructed in religious doctrines. but the oath administered 
appeals to the Supreme Souree of authority, to the Omniscient 
Searcher of hearts, to quicken and enforce the authority of 
conscience. A like use of the authority and sanctions of 
religion is needed to quicken the conscience of the young and 
make it regal in the life. It may be possible for the courts to 
dispense with the religious oath, but it will never be practi- 
cable to dispense with religious sanctions in the moral training 
of youth. 

Every moral code that commands and secures obedience 
among men, derives its highest and most restraining authorit 
from religion, and this is as true in Pagan as in Christian 
countries. Back of the ‘Thou must not’ of the conscience 
must be heard the “‘ Thou shalt not” of the Lord. Make right 
and wrong rest solely on human authority, and the restraining 
power of conscience is sadly weakened. Virtue may soon be- 
come mere self-restraint, temperance moral cowardice, and 
theft the sacred re-distribution of wrong accumulations. What 
is needed in the moral training of the young is the making of 
the conscience regal by the proper use of the sanctions and 
authority of religion. To this end a Christian teacher is better 
than the catechism, and a reverent recognition of Divine au- 
thority is better than Scripture exegesis. There is a practical 
mean in the public schoo) between godless moral training and 
technical religious instructicn. The American teacher is show- 
ing that vital religious influence is more essential in moral 
training than formal religious instruction.—E. E..White, Ohio 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The British Social Science Association meets this year in 
Birmingham, from Sept. 17 to 24, where its first meetings were 
held in 1857. Itis now sixteen years since this organization 
met for the second time in Birmingham. Mr. G. J. Shaw- 
ne mage has accepted the presidency of this body for the en- 
suing year. : 


— Mr. R. A. Rolfe regards the Phillippine Islands as truly 
insular in the essentials of their natural history; this not so 
much through their early separation from the continent of 
Asia, which has had a dip under the sea, as from their being 
largely of volcanic and, geologically speaking, of somewhat re- 
cent origin. Taking into account the dominant Australian 
and Austro-Malayan features, along with many other data, 
Mr. Rolfe infers that Mr. Wallace’s idea of extinction of gen- 
era by submergence will not alone explain the present pecul- 
iarities of the vegetation. 


— Since the introduction of Clarke’s electric launches, about 
a year ago, considerable improvement seems to have been 
effected in them. One of the first of a fleet of these smal! ves- 
sels, in course of construction to the order of a Munich firm 
for inland water service, was tried lately on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, Scotland. She is 25 feet long, by 4 feet 10 inches 
beam, and weighs, with the charged batteries, about 840 pounds. 
The propeller is 15 inches in diameter. During the trial a 
speed was developed and maintainsd of between five and six 
miles an hour. The engines, which worked noiselessly and 
without vibration, yielded 2.6 horse-power. 


— Colored or plain engravings, photographs, water-colors, 
oil-colors, crayons, steel plates, newspaper cuts, mezzo-tints, 
pencil-writing, show-cards, labels, ete., can be transferred to 
glass in the following manner: Take giase that is peifecily 
clear (window-glass will answer); clean it thoroughly, then 
varnish it, taking care to have it perfectly smooth; place it 
where it will be entirely free from dust; let it stand over night, 
then take your engraving, lay it in clean water until it is wet 


thorugh (say ten or fifteen minutes), then lay it upon a news- 
paper, that the moisture may dry from the surface, and still 
keep the other side dam Immediately varnish your glass 
the second time. Then place your engraving on it, pressing it 
down firmly so as to exclude every particle of air; next rab 
the paper from the back until it is of uniform thickness (so thin 
that you can see through it), then varnish it the third time, 
and let it dry. 

—'As stated in former issues, the 38d meeting of the Amer- 
lean Association for the Advancement of Science will be held 
at Philadelphia, Sept. 4th to 10th, It is held at a later date 
than usual for the purpose of giving the members an oppor- 
tunity to exchange courtesies with the British Association 
which meets in Montreal. At the same time the Inter- 
national Electrical Exhibition will be in session at Phila- 
delphia, also the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, the Agassiz Association, 
and the Association of College Alumnx. It is probable that 
while the members of the British and American Associations 
are enjoying each other’s society at Philadelphia, steps will be 
taken toward organizing an International Scientific Associa- 
tion. Those who are interested in such an international asso- 
ciation, who can make any suggestions or desire information 
as to the plans formed, are invited by the local committee to 
communicate with Dr. Charles 8S. Minot, No. 25 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., who, in accordance with the wish of the 
permanent secretary, has assumed charge of the correspond- 
ence relating to this matter. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that the local committee has sent invitations to more than 
two hundred foreign societies, inviting them to send repre- 
sentatives to Philadelphia. A number have accepted; and 
this increase in the number of foreign scientific men will add 
to the importance of the movement. For all business con- 
cerning papers, membership, etc., address F. W. Putnam, 
Hotel Lafayette, after Aug. 20; and for all local business, 
transportation, and rooms, address local secretaries, H. C. 
Lewis and E J. Nolan, at the Academy of Natural Sciences. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for September is a brilliant and varied number, 
beautifully illustrated. The frontispiece isan engraving by W. B. Closson 
of “ An Ideal Head,” from the original painting by the late George Fuller. 
Elsewhere in the number there is an interesting article on this remarka- 
bie painter, by F. D. Millet, with a fine full page portrait. 

— St. Nicholas for September is an especially attractive number, con- 
taining a happy combination of those features which go to make up a suc- 
cessfal child’s magazine. Among the stories are one of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s inimitable fanciful tales, entitled Queen’s Museum,” with 
four of Bensell’s characteristic illustrations. 


—In its contents the September Century aims to rival the August 
“ Midsummer Holiday number,’’ in entertaining sammer reading, as well 


asin articles of unusual importance. Pictorially, it is also of a popular 

character. In the i Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote has given a re- 

fined interpretation of ‘‘ Pancha,” the heroine of a romantic story of 

Monterey. which Thomas A. Janvier contributes to the number, and the 

ome. artist further illustrates the story with two other characteristic 
rawings. 


— The Homiletic Monthly for September is ahead of time. In the ser- 
monic department are some noteworthy specimens of homiletic skill and 
ability, particularly those of Prest. David J. Hill, Dr. C. 8. Robinson, and 
Dr. J. O. Peck. Habberton’s “ Morals in Fiction ” is timely and truthful: 
The paper ona “ Possible Fulfilment of a Remarkable Prophecy,’ isa 
curious and highly interesting speculation. Dr. Deems gives an able pa- 
ad os that no Theory of Evolution is Proven. But the most teil- 

ng article in the number is “ Drifts and Defects in Preaching,’ from the 
trenchant = of Prest. Gregory. Price, $2.50a year; 25 cents a single 
number, Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


— The Fortnightly Review for August has articles on “‘ The Marquis of 


Y| salisbury, K. G.;’ “ Ideas about India,—1. The Agricultural Danger,” 


by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; “ Measurement of Character,’’ by Francis 


Galton, F.R.8. ; “ Morocco,”’ by st. F. Warren, R.N.; “ Our Obliga- 
tions in Egypt.’’ by R.T. Reid, M.P.; “ Temperance,’ by 
J. T. Agg-Gardner ; ‘Thomas Hobbes,” by H. W. Hoare; ‘‘ What is 
Judaism ?—A Question of Today,’’ by Lucien Wolf; ‘The House of 
Lords,’”’ by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. ; “‘ Nubar,” by a British resident 
in Cairo; Home and Foreign Affairs: 1, Politics; 2. Finance. Pub. 
lished by ‘The Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut Street, Phila- 
elphia. 


— The Atiantic Monthly for September has variety and interest enough 
to satisfy the most exacting readers. Two additional chapters are given of 
Dr. Mitchell’s excellent serial story, “In War Time ;”’ Richard Grant 
White concludes his keen and very characteristic papers on ‘‘ The Anato- 
mizing of William Shakespeare ;”’ Francis Parkman contributes an essay 
upon “ Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham ;’’ Prof. E. P. Evans has a curi- 
ously interesting article on Medizval and Modern Panishment Her- 
bert Tuttle hasa timely paper on “The Despotism of Party ;”’ E. W. 
Study writes of Volcanic Eruption of Krakatoa ;’’ Eleanor Pat- 
nam describes ‘ Old Salem Shops ;” Charles E. Pascoe tells “ The Sto 
of the English Magazines;"” Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming relates ‘* 
Legend of [nverawe ;’? an anonymous writer describes the ‘ Lakes of 
we aT. There are poems by Lucy Larcom, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
and Paul H. Hayne ; reviews of several leading new books, and the usual 
variety of the Contributor’s Clab. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— Among the articles in the North American Review for September, 
three in particular merit the serious consideration of everyone who stu1- 
ies the tendencies of our government, The leading one is by Bishop J. 
Lancaster Spalding, who insists that the only sure ‘‘ Basis of Popular 
Government” is morality; not culture of the intellect, nor universal suf- 
frage; nor the development of material resources. The policy of ‘The 
Exclusion of the Chinese” is advocated by John H. Durst. Four distin- 
tinguished writers on political economy,—namely, David A. Wells,Thomas 
G,. Shearman, J. B. Sargent, and Prof. W. G. Sumner,—set forth, from 
nearly every conceivable point of view, the “ Evils of the Tariff System,” 
“The demand of the [ndosirial Spirit,” by Charlies Dudley Warner ; 
“Inspiration and Infallibility,” by the Rev. Dr. J. H Rylance; “ The 
Need of Liberal Divorce Laws,” by Elizabeth Cady Stanton ; and “ Our 
Remote Ancestry,” by Prof. Alexander Winchell, are the other articles. 


—The English reviews of the current month from the International News 
Co., of New York, are laden with articles of special value and timely in 
character. The Nineteenth Century has a review by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes of a Report of the British Naval and Military Operations in Egypt, 
1882, made by order of the United States Government by Lieut-Com- 
mander ©. F. Goodrich, of the United States Navy. Mr. Forbes 
passing compliment to Lieut. F. V. Greene, who, it will oe rer 
membered, was eent to observe the Russo-Tarkish war and to report to 
his government the result of his observations. This report was reprinted 
both in America and in England, and it was tranaia’ into German and 
Rassian, and published in both countries. In St. Petersburg the general 
staff gave it their official imprimitur as a standard authority. Lieutenant 
aaaee was a Rhode Island boy, being the son of Gen. George Sears 


—The Contemporary Review likewise has an article which is interesting. 
It isa review of Mr. Mather’s Report on Technical Education in the 
United States, made to the Royal Commissioners, by whom be was sent 
outto this country. There is an article by Francis Galton, on the “Meas- 
urem ‘nt of Character,’’ in which he holds that it is the recorded statistics 
of each man’s conduct in smali, every-day affairs, that wiil give the sim- 
ie and most precise measurement of his character. Ordinary general- 
zations, he claims, are little more than a muddie of vague memories of 


inexact observations. One by Mr. Thorold e. 
professor, on the House of Lords, is severe. Rogers, M.f., and an Oxford 


MATHEMATICS. 


SoLutrons RecerveD.— From M. Gottesleben, of Probs. 
142, 148, 250, 253, and 254. L. A. Strout, of Prob-251. A. B.C., 
Prob. 250, P. N. Spader, Probs. 254 and 255. W.G. Ray and 
J. M. Maxwell, Prob. 254. 

The correct answer to the Shirley liquor problem is $50.23 
due the town. Those who fail to get the correct answer make 
their mistake in not confining themselves simply to the cash 
per cent. between the agent and the town.— Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ProspLem 194.—A room is 9 feet wide by 12 feet long. 
What is the exact length of a piece of carpet, 3 feet in width, 
that will extend disgonally across the floor of the room, so 
that the corners of the carpet will just touch the sides of the 


room ? 

The four triangles are similar. Represent the legs by mz, 
nz, 3m, 3n. 

m+ n?=1 (1). ne+3m=—9 (2). mx + 3n = 12 (8). 

From (2) and (3),m+n= and m—-n= — 
Thence find m and n in terms of z and substitute in (1), 


hich gives 
_—? ” gt — 24322 + 12062 — 1944 = 0 (4). 
Find integral part of root by trial, and as many decimal figures 
as desired. by Horner’s Method. R 8. D. 


PROBLEM 233.—Given, AD = 40, AC = 90, AB+ BC= 
120, and the angle BAD = 90°, to find AB and BC, 


B 
D 
a 
ell 
Let AD=a, AC=b, AB+ BC=s3, x = tang. 46 ABC; 
* 
then tang. ABC = The sine 4BC= (The- 
a(1 — 2?) 
orem II.), and AB= @ 


Let y = radius of the inscribed circle of ABC; then 


=b, ory = The double area of the triangle 


ABC is equal to y(s + b). Itis also equal to the product of 
AB and BC by the sine of ABC; hetfice, 
— 
Substituting the values of y, and reducing, 
— b? + + 2asz* (8? — b? — — 2asz = —a? ; 
Or, 719a* + 962° + 312? — 962 = —16, 
an equation of two real and two imaginary roots; hence two 
triangles. x = .605389 = tang. 4 ABC. 
= .185100 = tang. 4% AB’C. 
AD= AD’, 
Co-tang. ABC.AD = AB = 20 92682, 
BC = 99.07368. 
Co-tang. AB’C.AD’ = AB’ = 104 20360, 
B’C = 15.79640, 


R. G. W. 


PROBLEM 238.—To determine a triangle, having given the 
ratio of the segments of the base, made by a perpendicular from 
the opposite angle, the difference of the angle at the base, and 
the sum of the other two sides. R. G. W. 


Given, cos(4—B)=c, AB+AC=a. 
Letz= AB,y=BD,z=AD. Thenby=DC,a—z=AC. 
y by z z by? + 2? 
ace — cx? = by? + 2? (1). In ABD, 2? = x? — y? (2). 
In ADC, 2? = a? — 2az + 2? — by? (3). 
Substitut. 2? — y? for (1), aca — cx? = by? + 2? — y?, or 
ace — cx? — z? = by? — y? (4). 
Equating values of z* in (2) and (3), 
a? — y? = a* — + 2? — b*y?, or a? — 2ax = —y? (5). 
Equating values of y? in (4) and (5), 
are — cx? — a? — 2az 8). 
b—1 (6): 
Clearing, abex — bex® — bz* + ace — ez? — 2? = a? — 2az. 
+1) (c +1) — [ac(b+ 1) + 20] 
ale (b+ 1) + 2] 4 (b + 1)? — 40] 
+ 1) (¢ + 1) 
« (= AB) being known, the triangle may be determined by 


the ordinary trigonometrical formu! x. C. H.S. 
PROBLEMS 
PROBLEM 256.— To divide a triangle into n equivalent parts 
by lines parallel to the base. A. W. 8. 


PROBLEM 257.—If a hole 2 inches in diameter is cut cen- 
trally through a globe 1 foot in diameter, what part of the sur- 
face is cut away ? A. N. FEeLiows. 

THEOREM.—If from the vertex B, of the triangle A BC, 4 
line be drawn passing through the center of the inscribed circle 
at EZ, intersecting the base of the triangle at H, and cutting 
the circumference of the circumscribed circle at D ; then is 


the line D Za mean rtional between the part D H and 
the whole lineBD. G. W. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. — The Normal Dept. of the State Industrial 
Univ. is suspended. There is nowin Arkansas not one nor- 
mal school for white teachers under State patronage. 


State Editor, ¥. B. Gauut, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLonabo.—Salina is building a neat four-room addition to 
the present school-building.——S. D. Carroll, formerly of Wil- 
loughby, O., is the supt of Salina schools. To this position 
be has been promoted from a grade which he ht last year. This 

laces the seal of Oakey upon his school work. Like all wide- 
awake Colorado teachers, he joins Taz JOURNAL a: £. Irwin 
recently came to the State from Ohio in quest of health for his wife. He 
takes charge of the La Junta schools next year. Both parties to the con- 
tract are to be congratulated upon the new relation. ——H. L. Wells, a 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School, has been the chemist at the 
ateel works in South Pueblo for several years. He has returned to New 
Haven, upon invitation, to take charge of the dept. of Chemistry in his 
alma mater. A judicious selection.——E. W. Fowler, formerly president 
of aseminary in Kdina, Mo., will have charge of the Pueblo Inst. This 
new institution is the projected State College of the M. &. Church South. 
Tempers quarters have been secured in the Masonic Temple in South 
Pueblo. The school will open in September under the most favorable 
auspices,——Central Presbyterian Coll., of Salida, promises to be on its 
feet, and ready for the reception of students at an early date. The Pre- 
tory dept. and Conservatory of Music will be opeved in Sept. Prof. 
§ Bach, of Boston, will have — of the latter dept.——Ex-Supt. Joab, 
of Colorado Springs, takes a position in Evanston. His successor is said 
to be a scholarly and experienced educator from Canada, his name being 
unknown to the SS oe retains her excellent supt , A. B. Cope- 
land. He will be assisted by twelve grade teachers, with Miss Crabtree 
special teacher of music.——The most enthusiastic newa we have had for 
many a day is from Boulder, where Supt. Casey is a pronounced success. 
The schools have been thoroughly reorganized. Prot. Casey is to be supt. 
and relieved of all class-work. A course in music has been introduced. 
full of promise,” adds our informant.——The boardin 
cottages of the Univ. are completed. Itis said that our University wi 
be largely attended next year.——A county institute will be held in Boul- 
der on Sept. 25.——One of the ablest county supervis officers is Supt. 
Gravelle, of Boulder, He is energetic, and is making his work and infiu- 
ence felt.——The exec. com. the 8. T. A.fare ~y McClung of Pueblo, 
Supt. Courtney of North Denver, and Principal ges of t Denver. 
They are educational “ wheel-horses,” and the next Assoc. will be a re- 
treshing one. Plan early to attend.——A county institute will be held 
at Saquache in September. 


InpDIANA.—Mrs. Martha N. McKay and Mrs. India Harris 
are retained on the Citizens’ Advisory Com. appointed by the 
Indianapolis school board. —— The school board of Indian- 
apolis have elected Lewis H. Jones as supt., in place of Prof. Tarbell, who 
resigned to accept the enperleina seems of the Providence schools. The 
new supt. has been principal of the training school for a number of years, 

a fine education, and is one of the best teachers of the State. 
. Tarbell and daughters will visit Europe in order that the young ladies 
nf complete their education. The family carry with them the best 
wishes of a large circle of friends in this State, and it is a matter of regret 
that we have lost them.——Thomas Newlin, formerly principal of Spice- 
land Acad., has been appointed to the chair of Nataral History in Haver- 
ford Coll ——Miss Theresa Jones, of Indianapolis, has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of Rhetoric ia the Wisconsin State Normal.—.J. E. Man- 
nix and J. M. Stalisworth, of this State, take charge of the Kentucky 
State Normal School at Glasgow, for the coming year ——Indiana teach- 
era are in demand. —— W. H Sims has been elected supt. of the Goshen 
schools, vice A. Biuat, who, after eight years of service, retires.——Prof 
Me art, formerly of Kariham Coil., will fill the chair of Latin in the 
State Normal the coming year.—J. M. Olcott succeeds Supt. J. N. 
Study at Greencastle. 


ILLINOIS.—It is said that the Chicago school board has abol- 
ished Greek from the high schools, 


State Editor, On10N C. Soort, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Iowa. — The Knoxville public schools will have a large 
school exhibit at the fair this fall——-Mr J. Edwards, of Mar- 
ion Co., class ’°84 Lombard Univ., Galesburg IIl., will be prin- 
ES = of Knoxville High School next year, and Miss Dora A. King, of 

aterloo, class of '84 lowa State Normal School, will teach in the fourth 

©.——The inatractors in the Marion Co. Normal Inst. were Supt. C. 
i. ban | and Prof. J. M. DeLong of Pella, and Su 8.8. Townsley of 
Knoxville ——Prof. C. E. Bessey, of the lowa Agri. Coll., though elected 
toa chair in the Nebraska Univ., has not as yet decided to leave lowa —— 
Prof. J. C. Glichrist, principal of the State Normal School, lectured July 
31 before the teachers of Jefferson Co. Normal Istitute.——The Marshall 
Co. Normal Inst. began Aug. 11.; conductor, W. W. Speer. Instructors: 
Miss Mamie McCulloch, Miss Lida Hanna, Miss Helen Jordan; Lectur- 
ers,—Col. F. W. Parker and Prof. J. C. Gilchrist. Mr. J. C. Hisey is the 
wide-awake county supt..——-Mahaska Co. Normal Inst, the mammoth 
institute of the State last year, with an enrollment approaching 400, an 
Aug. 4, with an enroliment of about 250, and“ more to follow.’’-——The 
system of grading the country schools is becoming quite general through- 
out the counties of the State.—— Washington Co. has had one of the “‘ big 
institutes’’ of the year. Supt. R. G. Sanderson, of Burlington, the con- 
ductor, is an able manager and fine instructor ——The enrollment in the 
Jefferson Co. Normal Inst. was for the firet day of 1882, 67; 1883, 83; and 
1884, 106; on Monday of the third week 170 more were enrolled,—many 
more than in any previous year, avd but sixteen less than double the 
number of school houses in the county.——Prof. E. B. Warman, recently 
of Detroit, Mich., lectured before the teachers of Jefferson and Mahaska 
Co. Normal Institutes. His lectures are ere and elevating, and 
his audiences increased each s night. 


Kentucky.—The Court of Appeals has revised the decis- 
ion of the Common Court, giving taxes on railroads and the 


like to the school fund of Kentucky. It is rumored that the 
case is to be carried to the Supreme of the United States, 


State Editor, O. Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. Jerome Allen, the justly popular prin- 
cipal of St. Cloud State Normal School, has resigned his posi- 
tion to engage in the business of writing for the public press. 
——State Supt Kiehle has engaged as an institute instructor Miss Sarah 
E. Sprague, Ph.D., late principal of the Teachers’ Training School of 
Manchester, N. H. Miss Sprague is a graduate of Lawrence Univ., and 
of the Oswego State Normal hool, and has, by a large experience, at- 
tained a — rank as an instructor in methods of education. Daring the 
time that Miss Sprague is not engaged in institute work, she will visit and 
instruct the teachers in such of the graded schools of the State as may 
desire it.——A Convention of Higher Education is called to meet at the 
- in St. Paul, Aug. 26, at 10 o'clock, a. m., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the following topics: 1. The province of the high school in its 
relation to the University and to business life. How shal! its course of 
study be constructed? 2. How shall preparatory Latin be taught? In 
what time and after what syllabus? 3. How shall higher English in tech. 
nical grammar and literature be taught? 4. After what syllabus shall 
high-school arithmetic be taught? 5. How shall natural science be intro 
duced and taught in high schools ?—The high schools of the State that 

, or To m the hirty-three ve applie 


TENNESSEE —Prof. Weber, supt. of Clarksville city schools, 
has resigned his position, and goes to Montgomery, Ala.—— 
The Summer Normal ‘Institutes, held under the supervision 
of Supt. Paine, have all been very successful. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— In September a phical professorship will be estab- 
lished at each of the Russian universities, In Germany, four- 
teen out of twenty-one universities have a chair of this sort. 


— Mr. M. R. Gaines, late principal of Meriden, N. H. Acad- 
emy, has resigned to accept, as the first appointee of the kind 
in the history of the American Board, the position of pro- 
fessor of English in the Primary School at Kioto, Japan. 


— Herbert Spencer, having accused the classics of engen- 
dering militarism, ‘‘A Bystander,’’ in The Week, of Toronto, 
remarks: ‘‘ American character has certainly not been formed 
by classics; yet in what country is the worship of military 
glory more intense ?”’ 


— Professor Douglas, of the Michigan State University, 
amuses and amazes his classes by charging a suspended copper 
plate heavily with electricity and producing a miniature cy- 
clone, funnel-shaped, and whirling with sufficient velocity to 
catch up pens, pennies, and pith-balls from off a table. 


— In the year 1870, while Alsace-Lorraine was still under 
French administration, the proportion of recruits from that 
province who were ignorant how to read was from six to eight 
per cent., and the number unable to write was, of course, still 
greater. Under the German Government the percentage of 
illiterate persons has been gradually diminishing every year, 
until at the present time the number of recruits ignorant of 
reading and writing is less than one in a hundred. To speak 
with accuracy, the proportion is now precisely three-fifths of 
one per cent. 

— Mr. Francis Galton contributes to the August Fortnightly 
a paper on the ‘‘ Measurement of Character,”’ in which he sup- 

lies some material corroborating the view thst ‘‘man is 
ittle more than a conscious machine, the larger part of whose 
actions are predicable.”” He has come across instances in 
which a son who inherited, somewhat exclusively his father’s 
qualities, passed through life with all his vices and virtues; 
and he has collected cases of twins who always behaved as one 
person, so that seemingly if one were subjected to certain 
tests, his response would show exactly how the other would 
act under the same circumstances. Temper affords one of the 
easiest methods of testing character. Boys are constantly 
testing a dog’s temper, and know just how far they may go 
with impunity. The expression of emotions by gestures and 
other muscular movements has been discussed in many books, 
but Galton mentions some new subtle tests that may yield 
interesting results. One is the cardiograph, which can be 
worn under the buttoned coat, and indicates the action of the 
heart of a speaker or any one subjected to the play of strong 
emotions. A ‘‘muscle-reader’’ would evidently have great 
advantages in this field of investigation But ‘‘it is an easy 
vice to generalize,’’ and Mr. Galton wants accurate, reliable 
facts to base further inferences on. 


— With that indomitable energy and enterprise which has 
always characterized the managers of the New England Manu- 
facturing and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston, a thorough can- 
vass has been made of the United States and Mexico, and the 


result is especially gratifying to all who are interested in the 
development of New England and her honored institutions. 
With one accord the entire South and West have responded to 
the invitation of the Institute, and the choicest gems of art, 
the grandest achievements of scientific research, the triumphs 
of ingenious mechanical skill and the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of the land are accumulating in one grand exposition 
for the delight and instruction of those who visit the Institute 
Fair. Independently of the usual excursion rates, arrange- 
ments will this year be made for special rates to Sunday schools, 
public schools, and associations, and correspondence on this 
subject should be addressed to Mr. John M. Little, chairman 
of Committee on Conduct of Fair, or Mr. John F. Wood, treas- 
urer and general manager, Institute Fair Building, Boston. It 
hes been decided to make certain alterations whereby a few 
more exhibits can be received; and persons desiring to be rep- 
resented can obtain full particulars by addressing the general 
manager, as above. The fair will open Wednesday afternoon, 
September 3, at 2 o’clock, and close Saturday, November 1, at 
10 o’clock p. m. 


England.—When Mr. Matthew Arnold’s young brother, 
Edward, died a few years ago many of his admirers in the 
West of England, where he had been an inspector of schools 


for eighteen years, subscribed about $4,000 for the purpose of 
founding a scholarship in his memory, and open to pupil- 
teachers of the district. The Arnold Scholarship has, on more 
than one occasion, been won by a girl, much to the delight of 
Miss Frances Arnold, the deceased gentleman’s sister, who 
resides at Fox How, Ambleside, in the Lake District. Mr. 
Arnold, who had taken orders in the English Church, though 
he never held a benefice, was highly esteemed by school man- 
agers and teachers, who deeply regretted his death at fifty-one. 
The writer of these notes contributed to the English Journal 
of Education an article entitled ‘‘ A Son of Dr. Arnold,’’ the 
subject of the notice being the deceased gentleman. Soon 
after the appearance of the article in the journal referred to, 
Miss Frances Arnold wrote to the writer as follows: ‘* Ever 
since I read that free and life-like er of my dear 
brother’s work and influence in the schools he inspected, I 
have wished to write to you, to tell you how much I and other 
members of his family had been gratified by reading such 
heartfelt expression of attachment to his memory, and appre- 
ciation of his faithful and high-minded work. Throughout 
bis long and suffering illness he never ceased to think with 
affectionate interest of the teachers and scholars 5 
whom he had lived so long. In the extreme weakness of his 
closing days he sometimes seemed to fancy himself in the 
schools, and we could make out that he was speaking to the 
children, when we could not tell what he said.’”” A very simi- 
lar letter came from his other sister, Mrs. Foster, whose hus- 
oe was the Chief Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Giadstone’s 
abinet. 

The hearts of the newly matriculated at London Univer- 
sity will be heavy within them when they turn to the calen- 
dar just issued. Sometime back the authorities were com- 
pelled by pressure of space to cut out the names of all under- 
graduates who had passed no examination during three previ- 
ous years; in the present calendar, they go further in the same 
direction, and omit the names of all undergraduates, except 
these who have passed in honors. Young ambition “e how- 
ever, still see its name in print, for in future, the neral 
Register, published at the same time as the calendar, will con- 
tain a complete list of all who have passed the matriculation, 
but they will have to buy the book. A large percentage never 
got beyond the matriculation, for the London degrees are diffi- 
cult of attainment. The London University gets up some 
very good examinations, but its weak point is the absence of 
all teaching. It is merely an examining body, and as such it 
scarcely does credit to the great city of London. The most 
perfect system of examination cannot alone produce culture, 
and as long as candidates are left to their own sweet devices, 
or to the mercies of any one who has the brains or the brass 
to pose as a private tutor, the result lists will be unsatisfactory. 


PERSONALS. 


— Miss Grace L. Deering, assistant in the Holliston (Mass.) 
High School, has resigned her position to accept « similar po- 
sition in Ipswich. 


— Chas. S. Palmer, for some years principal of the North 
Andover (Mass.) High School, has resigned, and will pursue 
the study of chemistry at Johns Hopkins Uuiversity. 


— Geo. H. Rockwood, of Medway, Mass., has resigned, to 
accept the principalship of the high school in Portsmouth, N. 
H. Mr. F. E. Brooks succeeds Mr, R, at Medway. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


DESORIPTIVE OF STANDARD WORKS IN 
SCIENCE, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, 
FRENCH, CERMAN, &c., 

Sent free on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York Ciry. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Nine Rooms‘and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library, and 
Reading koom. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 
Fits for College, Institute of Technol 
ness. Principals can be seen daily from 9 to 12. 
Circulars sent on application. 


and Busi- 


k. One of the best, most comp 


Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir- 
fh. Pa. Working Agents wanted at once. 


is rticulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phi 


ing books pub- 


Chalk Crayon. 


Wanted, Agents, 


In every Town, County, and State, to canvass for our Publications; namely, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly) ; 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) ; 


EDUCATION: An International Magazine (Bi-monthly). 
The opening of the school year is the best time to secure subscribers. Very liberal 


inducements offered. For full particulars address 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


483d 
R The Cream of a Whole Library. Awonderfully fascinating WOR I 
lete and i ing 
lished. To see it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 
school. Replete with valuable information. 
and full 


it only remains for 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


The undersigned beg to thank the teachers of America 
for their prompt and cordial reception of the Enameled 


We believe there is nothing in the 


annals of trade that can co mpare with the unanimous, 
eager, and unsolicited commendations which this Crayon has 
received from teachers all over the country, in answer to the 
few notices printed in the N. E. Journat or Epucation, and 


teachers to ase this superb Crayon in 


their schools to completely satisfy themselves and the 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church St., New York, 


Sole Manufacturers of the ENAMELED Cuatx Crayon. 


‘ 
| 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Awthor. Publisher. Price. 
Life ona Ranch. I'lus. Aldridge D Appleton & Co, N 
Reforms; Their Difficulties and Possibilities. 1 
Handbook for Horse women. . DeBrussigny 
A ‘ireatise on Chemistry, Vol. III. Part IT. Roscoe “ 5 00 
The Schoo! Room Guide. DeGraft C W Bardeen, Syracuae, NY 1 50 
Creatures —Tame. Cassell & Co, N 50 
Creatures.— Wild. “ 50 
Business Letter-Writer, etc, Excelsior Pub. House, N 50 
The Democratic Party; History and Infiaence. Patron Fords, Howard & Halbert,NY 1 00 
The Baby’s Grandmotber. L. H. 8. Walford Henry Holt & Co,N ¥ 1 00 
On the Frontier. Harte Houghton Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 
The Shadow of the War. A Story. Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 1 
Jehn Thorn’s Folks. Teal Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
The Development Theory. . Bergen a “ “ 1 25 
The Codperative Commonwealth Groalund “ “ os 1 00 
A Trip to Alaska. ardman 12 
Wide Awake. Bound Vol. DLothrop&Co, “ 115 
Chantangua Young Folks. Annual. “ “ “ 1 50 
Little People of the Air. Illus bed 75 
Brief Notes for Temperance Teachers. Ri Nat. Temp NY 60 
Handbook of Usefal Information. Ogilvie J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N Y 25 
Seven Handred A!lbam Verses. ‘“ “ “ 30 
The Princess. Tennyson's. Rolfe James R Osgood & Co, Boston 75 
Doctor Ben. “ “ 6s 
His Second Campaign. Thompson 
Spiritual Life. Potts Phillips & Hunt, N 1 00 
Christina; or, The Persecuted Family. Dillon 1 00 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. ° Peloubet Porter & Coates, Phila 2 00 
Life of David Crocket. . Eliis “ “ 15 
Life of Daniel Boone. as “ “ 15 
Life of Grover Cleveland. . ° King G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 50 
The World We Live In. Crawford “ “ 1 00 
Shobad : A Tale of Hethesda. A Poem. Whitney N Tibbals & Sons, N Y 1 00 
The Orchids of New Eng'iand : ° Baldwin John Wiley & Sons, NY 2 50 
The Storm Clond of the 19th Century. Ruskin te “ 75 
Meteorology. .« Totten “ “ 2 50 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


4 additions in this edition areim-| The revision shows the hand of a master... . . Yoor 
FT y pty was previously the best, and by far renaissance of the beloved old book appears at the right 
the best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I have time. rri- 
| to it.—FRANOIS W. PARKER, Principal Cook 
County Norma! School, Normaiville, Il. 


The New Edition is i6mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Amter- 


li Series of C 4, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their ,» word for 
wand. te English. The Euterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


pecimen d free. 
L cs DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARGH, NX. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


Cc 
416 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 
3B When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
ae saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass, 


TracueRs desiring school supplies, such as 
stationery, pens, pencils, etc,, will find it to 
their interest to call on or write, Geo. F. King 
& Merrill, Stationers,of 29 Hawley St., Boston. 
They make a specialty of both pens and pencils. 
Their pens are of all shades of fineness, suit- 
able for teachers and pupils, — and a good pen 
is a joy forever. They have also lately had a 
line of pencils manufactured especially for the 
use of schools, which in smoothness and color 
rival the best imported pencils, and yet are 


sold for about half the price. It will pay to 
obtain a sample. Remember the address, 29 
Hawley St, Boston, near THE JOURNAL 
OFFice, 


Tue Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
is doing valuable service in the cause of edu- 
cation, in supplying kindergarten and school 
apparatus. The exhibit made at Madison, 
Wis., at the National Educational Exposition, 
was admirable. Mr. Hailmann, who had 
charge of the Kindergarten Department of the 
Exposition drew liberally on this company for 
his supplies, and the new apparatus of the 
company were shown to thousands by the 
Chicago Agentand Prof. Pillsbury, in a special 
exhibit of the goods manufactured. There is 
no place in this country where kindergarten 


supplies, — apparatus and games adopted for 
schools avd homes can be so well secured. 
Don’t forget tosend forcatalogue. Address 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


STaTE NorMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884 

Mr. J. A. Swasry, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirieen years ago you furnished 
the State Norma! School with about three thou- 
sand equare feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when firet 
nsed. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAGAR. 


AmoneG the numerous language schools that 
have been founded during the past ten years, 
the Berlitz School of Languages has constantly 
grown in favor with the public until now it 
stands foremost To the firet one, established 
some seven years agoin Providence, another 
larger one in Boston wae added, and these two 
institntions met with so much success, and 
gained such a wide reputation in the New Eng- 
land States, that the proprietors last year 
opened similsr schools in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and this year another one in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ‘The unprecedented success of the 
Berli‘z Schools is to be ascribed to a most 
thorough and efficient method, constantly im- 


proved by the experience of a faculty that con- 
siets of the best of native teachers, and the 


strictest supervision of their classes by the 
directors personally. 


To BANIsH contsgion from garments and 
linen, disinfect with Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 

THe Nutritive properties of Colden’s 
Liquid Beef Tonic sustains the body with- 
out solid food. Colden’s ; no other. 


Experimental Science Advancing 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston. Mass., 


Have just issued « book for every pupil beginning 
Analytical Chemistry : 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGINNERS, By Prof. J. 
I. STODDARD, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Price, 75 cents, Also, 

Lecture Notes on General Chemistry, by the same 
Author, at same price. ‘The best basix of Notes for an 
experimental course of lectures ever published. 

FORMULATED CHEMICAL LABELS ; alphabetic- 
ally arranged, gummed, and perforated ; in book- 
form, — 270 tn each book. Invaluable in laboratory. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Ready in September: 

EXPERIMENTAL BLANKS FOR A COURSE IN GENERAL 
(HKEMISTRY. By N. 8. FRENCH. Arranged for sys 
tematic record of experiments performed by the 
teacher. Inexpensive and long needed. © 
&@™ Please send for further information. 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

One hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 
Year begins (examnation for admission) Sept. 18, 18814. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BRST (CLAS ICAL) KNTRANUR 

LEXAMINAT ONS: Ist, $400 ($100 (ASH); 
2d, $350 $50 UASH). 


Seventeen Professors; no Tutors. Classical 
course full and thorough. Smcrensed facilities 
fer study of French and German, with a 
view to practienl use. Labratory work for all 
students in Chemistry. Well equipped Astronomical 
Observatory for Studentsa’ use.. Full Geological Cabi- 
net. Ample Provision for Electives, janior and 
senior yeara.in Natural Science, Mistory, etc. 

SCEENTEIFIC DEPAKTMENT is the 
New Jersey State Coliege. Constant field-practice in 
Surveying. Full course in Dranghting. 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE,—~THOR- 
VOUGHNESs IN ALL WOKK. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student. 

For full information, address secretary Rutgers Coll. 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Pb.D, LL.D., President. 


Music and Literature. 


A young lady who has had thorovgh instruction in 

no Music, American History, and Literature, wishes 

to teach those branches the coming Fall. For particu- 
lars, Boston and other references, address 


482b Miss Morrison, Sunderland, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 
ERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
US1iC. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. Literature and Languages. 
HiOM E. Elezant accommodations for 500 lady students 
FALL TERM begins Sept. llth. Beautifully 
Calendar free. Address TOURJER, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
EKa-thampton, Vin«s.. 
Prepares boys for the various wileges and higher 
schools of s‘ience. The fal! term will begin Sept 
4th. For catalogue, address 
479 J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Fonr years’ course forwomen., Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art gallery. Library of 10.000 vole. Board and 
taition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANOHARD, 
Prin., 80, Hadley, Mags. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Instruction at home in all sabjects that can be tanght 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
Jonger periods, and in anv locality. Apply to the Sec- 
| retary, LUCIEN A. WAIT, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS'L SCHOOL, 

The 324 School Year of this weeny and Day School 
for Hoys and Girls will begin Sept 17, 1844. For cata. 
logue NATuH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


Nermal Ciass for Kindergartners. 


The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 
1984. For particulars spply to Mus. 8 Harris and 
Miss F. SOHWEDLER, care J, W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
7 Kast 14th 8t., New York. 4741 


Kindergartners Trained 


At State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Rare opportunities offered, Send for circular, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., PH.D., President. TWELETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Course ia Elecuation includes training in Voice, Modulations, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Expres- 
sion, ‘nei Dramatic Reading and Artistic Recitation. Time required for graduation, one year. 

Course in Oratory embraces training in Elocution, Conversation, Extempore Speech, Debate, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Rhetoric, Literature, Fy Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, Composition, and Delivery of 
Orations. Regular graduating course, two years. 

School oar Sunonen 29th September. Catalogue sent upon application. 476 eow 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Fieid of Ceography and U. S. History. 
POSITIVELY UVRIVALED IN ASSISTING TBE TEACHER FOR BXAMINATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE. 4 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
415 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers and Students. 


A Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 
For Primary Grades. Based on the 
Griibe Method. By G. C. Fisher, Supt. 


of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. Boards 
12mo, 70 pp.; 40 cts. 


Tho Dictionary of Education and 
Instruction. By Henry Kiddle and 
A.J Schem. $150 


This isa valuable reference-book and manual 
on the Thoory and Practice of Teaching, desigued 
for the use of teachers, parents, and others, 


Proceedings of the National Coun- 


cil of Education; with History of its 
Organization. Vols. 1. and II. Price 


The Free School System of the 
United States. By Francis Adams, 
Secretary of the National Education 
League. Svo, cloth, 309 pp. $1.75. 


The aim of this book is to supply for inquirers 
the means of insight into the operation of the 
American System of Elementary Education. The 
statistics and other information have been very 
carefully compiled, 


Two Premium Essays, 48 pp., 12mo; 
paper cover; 15 cents. 
I. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, Boston, Mass. 


Il. The Proper Functions of the 50 cta. each. 
Free High School. By Horace H. P z 
Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. Anniversary Exercises for Schools: 


Longfellow, Garfield, Lincoln. Price, 
10 cts. each; $5 00 per hundred. 


Life-Size Portraits of Eminent Ed- 
ucators. For the Home and School. 
Price, $1 00 each. 


First Series, 
HORACE MANN, 
GEO. PEABODY, 


There two valuable Essays are now published 


in one pamphlet at 15 cts. per copy, post-paid, or 
$10 per hundred. 


A Brief Manual of Gymnastics. 
36 pp., 12mo; paper cover; 20 cts, 


This little mannal contains plain, simple, and 
ractical Exercises for Gymnastic Training in the 
Sommen Schools,— many of them being set to 


Second Series. 
W. T. HARRIS, 
Gen. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO 


familiar tunes,— with easy lessons as to their L. AGASSIZ, .D.M . 
application, ; B, SEARS, J.D. PHILBRICK, 

FROXBEL, F. W. PARKER. 
The Life of Laura Dewey Bridgman, | School for 1882-3, expiaining 


‘the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl of 


ll t 
Third edition. 12mo, 400 pp.; and illustrating the Principles and Meth- 


ods of the New Education. Bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Truo Order of Studies in Primary 
Instruction. By Zalmon Richards, 
Washington, D C. Price, 25 cts. 


Boston. 


$1.50. 

The career of this remarkable girl and how she 
was educated, told by her teacher, Mrs Mary 
Swift Lamson; with an able and very valuable 
Introduction by Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., 
of Andover Theological Seminary. 


Five Centuries: A Centennial Drama. Amerioan Gemamon, School Syston. 
By Alice M, Guernsey., 12mo, paper,| others. Price, 10 cts, 
41 pp., 25 cte. Bound Volumes of our Publications. 


This Gold Premium Centennial Drama is a 


Education: Devoted to the Science, Art, 
triotic and national review of American history, acation 


Philosophy, and Literature of Ed 


n five acts, and consists of Dialogues, ons, Vols. L., 1L.,and ILI. Price, each $4.00. 

Songs, Tableaux, etc. he Journal of Education. For '77, 
78, °79, '80, 81, "82, "83 $4.00 per vol. 

Talks with Teachers. By Rev. A.| The Primary Teacher. Vols, IV. 


V., and VI. $1.50 per vol. It is the 
{de on Methods of Elementary Instruction 
or inexperienced teachers. 

Geed Times. Vols. lil, IV.,and V. 4to, 
cloth, 160 pp. $1.50 per vol. 


D. Mayo, Associate Editor Journal of 
Education, Boston. 41 articies on 41 
live topics. Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1. 
1g Bent postpaid on receipt of the price by 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF 


ACHERS AMERICAN 

EST TE 3 and FOREIGN, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 

Business Transacted imevery State and Territory. 

JOAN K BUCKLVYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val. 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring 
ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsyl- 
yania Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed b 
pn» other Bureau. Having had experience with sev 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I bave not found any other as efficient. I sh 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 

631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 

ley Institute, Mystic » Conn., says: “I have em- 

loyed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 

teach 

sitions The promptness and earnestness with which 

upt. Landis interests himself in bebalf of teachers 

and shal! certainly avail myself of its ce when 
l again desire a position.” 

{ntroduces to coll schools, and families superio: 

Professors, Prin . "Assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 


department of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parenta Call on or address 


240 ws (1) 2B Uaton Square, New York. 
Times Bullding, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, CHICAGO, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and Sou'h- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to !mprove their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & ©O,, 


480 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1830. 


Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
maater, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

462 23844 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachere who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to ter with us. 

Many Professors. Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have ne name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 
No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 
Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of eur “ MoTUAL PLAN.” 
Address the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


465 tf 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 

Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 

getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 

occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 

all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
crease your chances of Seng 

467 tf LEMMON BRO’ 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at M@ORTON?S, 140 West 234 St. 


Central, quiet, homelike, at less than % hotel-prices. 
Car and st lines at the door connect with e line 
n the city. levated R. R. station within 300 f 


E A HERS Valuable school property in the. 
West for sale. 150 en. 
rolied. City of 10,000. Price, $500. ncipal 
leaves on account of i!l health. A rare opportu- 
nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, ill. 474 tf 
for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 


just what you want. 
8, Kansas City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— As late as 1849 there were but seven 
tions into which New England women Salen 
tered; in 1884 the number was 317. 


— Why suffer longer from Catarrh, Hay- 
Fever, and cold in the Head ? A sure cure is 
Ely’s Cream Balm. It is not a liquid or snuff, 
and is easily applied. Fifty-cents. 


— There are in Great Britain and Ireland, 
674.704 Sunday-School teachers (exclusive of 
Roman Catholics), and over 6,000,000 scholars. 


—A Startling fact. Heart Disease is only 
inferior in fatality to consumption; do not 
suffer from it, but use Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator. It has cured thousands, why not 
you? $1. at druggists. 


—In the United States it is estimated that 


good! there are about a million of Sunday-School 


teachers, and nearly 7,000,000 of scholars. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save B Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less my Pe the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— The Ars Scribendi Characteris is the old- 
shorthand extant, printed about 


— I recommend to those suffering with Hay- 
Fever, Ely’s Cream Baim. I have tried nearly 
all the remedies, and give this a decided prefer 
ence. It Gave me immediate relief. - C. T. 
STEPHENS, Hardware Merchant, Ithaca, N. Y. 


— In Canada, the total arrival of immigrants 
for first six months in 1883 was 93,285; same 
time in 1884, 81,131 


— “Five years ago my life was adread all 
the time from Heart Disease; since using Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, the English language 
would fail me in telling the good I received. 
— Kate Musgrove, Coloma, Ind. For sale at 
druggists. 


— The number of people passing through 
Canadian territory to the U. S. for first six 
neue in 1883, was 37,378; same time in 1884, 


To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright asa button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—It is estimated that the Propaganda at 
Rome is worth about $90,000,000. 


— ‘What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive.’’? A motive to use Esterbrook’s pens 
is to become a good writer. All stationers fur- 
nish them. 


— The postal revenue of the United States 
has decreased about $2,000,000 during the 
past fiscal year on account of the change from 
three to two cents for letters. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
ing vacant, please write us. We have over 300 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers, 

a A few more State Agents wanted. 44 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Position,’ 
477 tf 


Hints to teachers on “* How to Apply for a 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


If yu DESIRE BECOME « 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
479e 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
are the best and cheapest 
system for conducting 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 50 pretty chromo 


sim good quiet order. t contains 1! 
ph 5O bares beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
Ro new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to orde: samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely plsees zen. sues 
list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All postpaid by mi . 
Stampstaken. Please send atrial order. FINE ABT PUBLISHIN 
Co., WARREN, Pa. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


8Ystems in accuracy and legibility. 
in 1-3 the time. Price 
7 


U. $. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATION Our INTERNATIONAL 
$4 00 


BI MONTHLY, enters 

upon its Fifth Volume in 
September. $4 a year, Address, NEW ENG- 
LAND PUB, CO., 16 Hawley Street, 


CATARRH HAY FEVER 


Isa of catarrh ha 
peculiar symptoms. It is 
attended an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mncus is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Balm is a 
yond? founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this = 


mail. 


60 cts, b 
ELY BROTHERS, Drug 


Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 
gists, Owego, N. ¥. 


PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 
The Estry OrGan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 


S 


our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
“Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 Wasurtveron St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


AND LOGAN; The Life and Ser- 
BLAIN vices of Each. By Rev. J. SANDER 
SON, D D., in Revised 


Edition of American Progress 
A standard work. Illustrated, 550 


pp., $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of (OR) Cleveland & Hendricks, 
By T. E. WrLson, Editorial Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp 
Lilustrated, $2, Each outfit is 50c. To Agents only. Book 


CLEVELAND 


E. B. TREAT, Pub w York, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 
1, Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 
3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 


Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
clpals and Teachers. 


4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


Tae NEW BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
* has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 


This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 


3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
* ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
« fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications, 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free, 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A native born and educated French lady, —a of 
refinement, and Protestant,—to teach the French - 
guage in a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New Eng- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


7 Apply at once to 


TO SELL OR RENT, 
A valuable School Property, with the good-will of a 
flourishing school for young ladies, in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Said property consists of ten acres of land, ele- 


gant buildings suited to school purposes, and well far- 
nished, Price: sale, $15,000; rent, $1,200. Parties 


desiring correspondence with the proprietor, please 


address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
480 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE, 


A lot of School 
frames, Address 
482f 


Desks (double), black walnut, iron 
K. RALSTON, 
Norristown, Pa. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


the 
344 az 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 


“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
18 other Eminent 


AGENTS WANTSS ! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEoun NEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaion statistics. steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c,, &c. 550 pages. Send S0c. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. L.iberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal 8t., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 
H. J. Rawsdeil and Ben, Perley Poore. 600 pp., 3 full- 
6 illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published’, and Lives of 


n of Kurope and America. Circulars free. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


LAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
OGAN 


HENDRICKS 


In 1 Vol. by Hon. A. BARNUM. 
pest. 


In1 Vol. . W. Knox. Fach 
Free 


thori I ial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest, 
= 500 2 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfits 
RD PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, 


WANTED to intro- 
duce Zell’s Con- 
deused Cyclepedia. 


TEAGHERS 


BEST, CHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Cyclo- 
pedia published. 
Cc. BR. BRODIE, 


For terms address 
475 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 
postage and 
A PRIZE receive free a costly box of goods 
which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 


Send six cents for 


At once 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 4572s 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
81, Jane 1, and Sept. 
an 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Hante, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


oung Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
Cuas, C, BRaGpon, pal. 


Women, Auburn 
advantages. 
46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars ly at the 
1679 Washington St. House), Boston. 
881 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


For particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyYDk, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


TATE SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. B0OTT. 188 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad- 
course 
vanced Course for of studeuts. Addrers, 
for Circular or information, T, J, MoRGAN, Prin, 


WCREAM BAIN 
Cu 
vst 
HAY “FEVER? spon. socts at arnggists: 
of 
| 
| = a 
~—4 
| 
Walters. The grandest book of Be age., Piste, 
ow Cire . § ci - — 
| 
| | __INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
| 
American Institute, N. Y. Send for circulars. | | | oh | 

ea 


TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XX.—No. 8. 


ALS ARMSTRONG’S gi" 


144 


The ESSENTIALS of 


Home Musical Library. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy Qlene.| PRT MER |, 
By ROGER 8. TRACY, UNITED __ of at pieces, and are therefore chotoe col 


each Boards; $2.50 


STATES Normal College. | Uniform Price 


SANITARY INSPECTOR OF THE NEW YORK CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT; AUTHOR OF “ HAND BOOK OF 
SANITABY INFORMATION FOR HOUSEHOLDERS.” 


Specimen copy for examination, $1.00. VOOAL. INSTRUMENTAL. 
Teachers and School Officers should correspond with us before introducing a HISTORY Come of 
. new work upon this subject. No expense incurred for examination. Sor & conte. Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss 


Welcome Home. 

Pearls of Melody. 
Piano at Home. Duets. 
Organ at Home. 

Reed M 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The STUDENT'S EARFER SROTEERS, 8.002, 


Beauties of Sacred 
Franz’s Album of Song. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. 
Minstrel ~ 4 


Operatic Pear ! 
— Gems. Home Circle, Vol. I. 
Silver Chord. Howe Circle, Vol. Il. 


KS: Silver Wreath. Creme de la Creme, Vol. I. 
Pranklin New York. Hiuxiey’s Lessens ‘in Elem. Ph 
4 - Physiology, $1.10 | Household Melodies, Vol.I. Creme de la Creme, Vol. II. 
Just Published, Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geo Household Melodies, Vol. IL Pianoforte Gems. 


B Réited by JOSEPHINE B. HODGDON. Stewart's Lessons in Hlem. Physics," 1-10 | Wreath of Gems. 
y C. A. WH ITE, selections trom the bistorteal writings of | Ontelogee on Seecriptions and contents cont on application. 
Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. ‘Tea tw ony adapted to school use) 15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. | Reed Organ. for above prices. 


Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. ey laid the ‘permanent THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher. an designed for pupils who have not | bistorteal fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
yet euered, or who, like the Sule umber of these attending The Siege of Leyden; The B hy of William the Educational A tus and Materials. C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter uponaregular | Silent; Life and Death of p Sidney; The ppara Us 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handoome 12mo Fire-ships. Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EOUCATION,, THE FEITSHANS 


Retail Price, S0c.; Introduction Price, 87e. 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.25. 
examination, with @ view to introduction in school or college, 


for 75 cents. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief 


School of Elocution. 
The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 4dopted by Boston re. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 


School Room Wall Maps Manufacturers of School Board. plete the fullcourse. Send for Catalogue. 
oe PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
: PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 349 as J. O. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book hy Course. PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 
19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Send for Catalogues. 
S. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 


A. wy For Catalogue and particulars address 
H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New Engiand, 
32 Bromfi » Boston. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf BOSTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo., cioth, $1.25. 
E ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


eld 


J. H. BUTLER, : 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE PRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 40O0., 
47 Franklin Street. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Bend for Catalogues. sez tt | STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,| HQW_ | National Subscription Age c PHILBRICK’S SCHOOL SPEAKERS, 
HENY HOLT STEIGER & 0O., GEORGE and Foreign, OLus Rares. Send PORTER & COATES, | the Topical SHAKESPEARE. 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HACHETTE & OU.’S TO stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- Publish PHILADELPHIA (Subscription.) 
London Publications ; TAUCHNITZ’s English Authors. ers ompyes th Books, and Station The Normal Readers. r ac 
SAVE 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 


SCHOENMOP, alwa pen hand. Price o Pp Dunglison’s Physiology. we 
‘oreign cals, on. 001 Su ‘inds, Astor 
zz Tremont St. Bosses.’ | MONEY, |2 HENRY D. NOYES & CO. lace, Baker’ Philosophy. THOMPSON, BRO 
253 13% Bromfield 8t,, Mass. NEW YORK. 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
g's Comprehensive 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 


Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
Minifie’s Ceometrical Drawing. 
New Edition. Enlarged. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00, 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Abridged from the 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 


BLAINE and LOCAN. 


THE BEST LIFE now ready for Agents. 109 


Apply at once, or send 50 cts. for outfit. 


Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. N. TIBBALS & SONS 
WARREN'S New Geographies. Booksellers and Stationers, land | octavo Kdition, for the use of Schools. Illustrated 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 455 124 Nasean St., New Werk City. y Eng with 48 steel plates. 
POWELL'S La Series. 
WAGAR’S Mathematics. |SOWER, POTTS & 00., Pritadeiphia @. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, The How and Complov Onsntegue of 
LERARD’S New U.S. History.| 16 sstor Place THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. NEW vorK.| The PUBLICATIONS of 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. NEW YORE. Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. (4 $1.00 and $1.96 JOHN WILEY & SO NS, 
ROYSE'S American Literature, Course. Putnam's Series of Atlases Q vols.) to $25 15 Astor Place, | New Werk, 
° ° lemen jotence vo e Jon 
ave, Written. | The Advanced Sotence Series vols.), 1.94 | Sclentific and other Text-Bvoks for Colleges, Indus- 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Putnam’s World's . Enlarged. 4.50) trial Schools and Theological Semisaries, with 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. Brooks’s Gcometry and nome of Blography, (new ed.) wany Valuable Practical Wurks fur Architects, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari 804 each 1.28 Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works on 
CHARLES COLLINS Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow Legingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1-80 dseasing, 
P 1°38 mistry, Drawing, a ating, Electricity, 
414 Broadway, .. . gincering Metaliurgy, Machinery. Mechanics, Mia- 
List oF Beone yand 1.75| erelogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (First Lessons) $ .50 Bascom’s Mental Science, English Titerature,| Rtc,, Ktc. And for Theological Seminaries, Be- 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), ; 1.50 S i : H O O I Chadbourne’s Na Theology 1.56 brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 
Snell's Olmsted’s School Astronomy. . . 1.00 Mente Grammars, Resting Becks end 
Sneli’s Olmsted’s School Astronomy (New Xd.) 2.00 jat r ons 
Kimball's Olmsted’s College Philosophy, . . 3.12 B O O K ét. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 
NEW YORE Hclectic Educat 1s 
Anderson's Histories ond Renders; | You wish to dispose of, and wwe will make CLECT1C ucatliona eries. 
Now Arishmetics and Algebra; offer for Cash or Exchange. 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


an Hellegg’s Grad ns in 
VanWinkle & Weedon, 


1 161 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire Bt, Boston. 90 Chambers St, N Y. City. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


re, sophy, History, sio , Chemistry, logy, thology, - 

A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 

A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


Eclectic System of Drawing. By Curistina Suxtivan, of Cincinnati 
Schools, The most rational and economical system for schools. Complete in 
Nine Numbers. Sample set, $1.25. 


Eclectic Primary History or tax Unirep Srares: By Epw. 8. Exus, 
Supt Trenton Schools, Profusely and elegantly illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 50 cents; Exchange price, 30 cts. 


Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene. Gives special attention to effects 
of Narcotics and Stimulants, Sanitary Laws, etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated: 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts.; Bxchange price, 36 cts. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 
It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desi of k 
to the and one common every day qaestions that in historical, iiterary, or 
reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of * Quizzism,” 


Beautifally bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For complete catalogue of Ectxctio Series address 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 
C. F, STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 


